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“Old friends” may be 


your worst enemies 


ACHINES you look on as friends, that have 
M served you faithfully for years, may prove 
today to be your most destructive enemies. Now 
is the time to cut every penny of waste from 
your shop, and add every sales point—such as 
precision—to your product. 


You cannot get the economy and accuracy 
from old machines that your competitor is get- 





Quality worsted: being 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY 


, 


woven on Warner & Swaseys 


ting from new ones—and the difference may be 
the difference between your profit or loss. Sales 
you do not get today but could get with new 
machines, could quickly pay for them. 


Old machines waste profits, destroy jobs, lower 
the standard of living. New machines, turning 
out greater values that always stimulate buyers, 
can make this country hum. 
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% What the Allies 


Are Saying About U.S. 


Here is what Britain’s Foreign Sec- 


THIS 


retary, Anthony Eden, said in a contro- 
versial speech that is considered by 
many as a slap at U.S. policies: page 


34. Also, text of a statement by Cle- 


ISSUE 


ment Attlee, pointing up differences 
with U.S.: page 37. Other indications 
of dissatisfaction among U.S. allies ap- 


pear in an article starting on page 19. 


% How Russia Got Into Most Secret U.S. Plant 


For the inside story of the way Russia was able to penetrate 


the secrets of America’s most 


closely guarded atom, °. 


tion, as told by Lieut. Gen. Leslie Groves, see page 79. 


% Are Democrats Becoming Ike’s Real Friends? 


How much is there to the claim that Democrats, not Repub- 
licans, now are the Administration’s best supporters in Con- 
gress? A survey of the facts begins on page 29. 
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If you’ve more than a passing interest in your community’s schools 
...or if you’re actively concerned with improving plant working 
conditions . .. you'll want to know about Berger’s Key-Control 
steel locker. 


Key-Control is the first steel locker that’s completely handle-free. 
The key itself is the only handle required. 


But, that’s only part of the story. The big feature is that the door 
pre-locks when key is removed, and locks automatically when shut. 
Where students and workers might forget, a Key-Control locker 
always “remembers” that clothing, books, tools, and equipment 
deserve full-time locked protection. That’s mighty important. 


Of course, absence of a conventional handle means freedom from 
handle maintenance and from handle noise. Locker fronts are 
smooth and flush, with no projection of any kind. 


Key-Control is an exclusive product of Republic's Berger Manufac- 
turing Division. You can look to Berger—world’s leader in lockers— 
for (1) exclusive Key-Control, (2) the largest selection of standard 
steel lockers, (3) planning and engineering service to help you pro- 
vide the most efficient school and industrial locker systems. Write: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Berger Manufacturing Division 
1098 Belden Avenue, Canton 5, Ohio 
GENERAL. OFFICES . CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 











SAVES HOURS 


RETYPING 
TIME! 


NTER 


HEccoKWiIK 


-COPYING 
: » PHOTO 


MACHINE 
mokes deer, ene 
| “— no art 





Frees your secretary from time-con- 
suming retyping so you can get more 
work done. Copies in 45-seconds what 
takes her up to 25 minutes to type. 


Makes exact, legible and legal 
copies of letters, memos, price lists, 
contracts... any written, typed, 
printed, drawn or photographed ma- 
terial up to 12” wide, any length... 
transparent, translucent or opaque. 


Compact—Complete—Low Priced 


Occupies little more desk space than 
a typewriter. Complete, self-contained 
unit. Exposes, develops and prints in- 
ternally — no darkroom, trays or run- 
ning water. Takes no technical skill to 
operate. Costs $395 complete — makes 
copies for 10¢ each. Mail coupon for 
complete details. 


Free Sample Portfolio 


Heccokwik copies 
of typical business 
letter, legal docu- 
ment, drawing and 
photograph, de- 
scriptive pamphlet 
and name of near- 
est dealer. Write: 





HUNTER PHOTO COPYIST INC. 
565 Spencer St., Syracuse 4, N. Y. 


Please send free sample portfolio and 
complete information on the Hunter 
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The March of the News 


NEW AIR ACADEMY 


N AIR FORCE DREAM moved a step 
A nearer realization with the naming 
of Colorado Springs, Colo., as the home 
of the new Air Academy. 

On a 15,000-acre site, 60 miles south 
of Denver, future air generals will get 
the kind of basic training and polish— 
with an Air Force flavor—that West 
Point and Annapolis provide for Army 
and Navy officers. 

The Academy will be six miles north 
of Colorado Springs, a resort center. Cli- 
mate in the area is semiarid, with cool 
summers and moderate winters. Congress 
has authorized 126 million dollars for 
construction. The first class of air cadets 
is expected to move in by 1957. 


INDO-CHINA BRIEFING 


ONGRESSIONAL LEADERS of both par- 

ties, 29 strong, left the White House 

in a somber mood. They had been given, 

by Under Secretary of State Walter Be- 

dell Smith, the picture of things as they 
are at Geneva and in Indo-China. 

What General Smith specifically told 
the group was not revealed. But most 
felt they had learned this: that peace, if 
it came to Indo-China, would be on Com- 
munist terms—that not much had been 
accomplished at Geneva. 

House Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 
found a bright spot among the clouds. 
Said he: Out of the gloom might come a 
better chance for a Southeast Asia alli- 
ance. What neither he nor any of the 29 
touched on was this: Could the Allies 
get together to draw a line in Southeast 
Asia beyond which the Communists 
must not goP And, if so, where and 
when? 


NEW AUTO FIRM 


HE “INDEPENDENT auto makers were 

fast disappearing. Latest to go were 
Studebaker and Packard, which merged 
to form the Studebaker-Packard Corpora- 
tion. The new company was the third 
created by former “independents,” who 
found that bucking the Big Three (Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford, Chrysler) was too 
tough. The others: American Motors 
(Nash and Hudson), Kaiser Motors Cor- 
poration (Kaiser and Willys). 

The new merger will give Studebaker- 
Packard a complete line of cars in all 
price fields. “Studebaker-Packard,” said 
officials, “can win for itself an increas- 
ing share of the automobile business.” 

As of now, that share was pretty small. 
The three new firms together produce 


only 4 per cent of the nation’s cars, as 
against General Motors’ 52 per cent, 
Ford’s 31, Chrysler's 18. 


PENSION FOR HISS? 


HERE WAS A SHARP reaction from Presi- 

dent Eisenhower. It was unbelievable, 
he said, that a Government worker con- 
victed of a felony could still receive his 
retirement pension. Cause of the reac- 
tion: news stories that said the Adminis- 
tration was opposed to denying pension 
rights to convicted felon Alger Hiss. 

Unless Congress acted, Mr. Hiss would 
get his pension. Civil Service laws pro- 
vide for the retention of pension rights 
by Government workers dismissed for any 
cause whatsoever. 

Mr. Eisenhower said he feels Mr. Hiss 
should not be paid a pension. But there 
was no reference to those Government 
workers dismissed by the Administration 
as security risks—but not convicted of a 
crime. Under the law they, too, are en- 
titled to full pension rights. 


TOUGH CONTROLS 


HEY WERE, IT WAS ADMITTED, as tough 
| ee any controls ever imposed on 
the U.S. farmer. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra T. Benson announced them 
regretfully, said, however, he had no 
other choice because of great surpluses. 

Gist of the regulations: Farmers, in 
1955, must comply with all Government 
acreage allotments to be eligible for price 
supports on any one crop. They could 
not, as they now can, shift land made idle 
by controls on one crop into another crop 
also in surplus. And down to the mini- 
mum of 55 million acres went the pro- 
duction quota for wheat. Wheat is the 
biggest surplus headache. 

Mr. Benson would have to battle the 
farm bloc to make his controls survive 
upcoming legislation. Approval would 
depend, in part, on how some lawmakers 
figured Mr. Benson’s action would affect 
the farm vote in November. 


MORE AMERICANS 


HE U.S. WAS BIDDING fair to set it- 
Tselt a new record. Public Health 
Service officials pointed to the nation’s 
birth rate this year, said it may top 
1953’s all-time high. Estimated num- 
ber of births during the first four 
months of 1954 was 1,290,000, up 
30,000 from the comparable period of 
1953. Total for 1953 was 3,970,000. 

The Service’s almost superfluous ex- 
planation: a trend to bigger families. 
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Long Distance Rates Are Low. These are the daytime station-to-station rates for the first three minutes and do 
not include federal excise tax. Long Distance rates are even lower after six every evening and all day Sunday. 


You save days and dollars 


when you go Long Distance 


There is hardly any limit to the 
time, money and waste motion 
Long Distance telephone service 
can save in a single business day. 

Here are only a few of many 
things you can do by telephone: 
Make appointments to avoid fruit- 
less visits. Complete sales with 
new contacts or old customers. 


Make purchases at advantageous 
prices or when emergencies arise. 
Satisfy complaints promptly and 
personally. Make collections by 
diplomatic, friendly discussions of 
overdue accounts. 

Many companies have found 
that a small investment in Long 
Distance pays big dividends. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Long Distance Doesn't Cost—It Pays. 
We have some specific suggestions 
for the profitable use of Long Dis- 
tance in Sales, Purchasing, Ad- 
ministration, Traffic, Production, 
Engineering and Accounting. If 
you would like to discuss them, 
just call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 
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Take it easy... live longer... 


Let a horse and a half { 
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Small engines with dependable “Gene components 





perform many jobs easier, quicker, better! 


A few years ago you seldom saw a power lawnmower 
except on country estates or golf courses. Now you see 
them everywhere... city, suburb, small town, farm... 
in many sizes, types and price ranges for practically 
every income group. From ’49 through ’53 the industry 
produced and sold over 5 million units! 


Add all the other small-engine applications—chain saws, 
garden tractors, pumps, spraying equipment, generators, 
etc.—and you see a new business that’s really on the 
move! For it, Bendix produces magnetos, carburetors, 
filters and other components. When you buy, check the 
manufacturer’s list of specifications for Bendix* Scintilla 
magneto, Zenith* carburetor, Bendix-Skinnerj filter. 
They are clues to over-all quality. 





Just a Glimpse 

The foregoing is just one part of the entire Bendix oper- 
ation. Our twenty-six divisions research, develop and 
manufacture about a thousand different products for 
scores of different industries. Better known components 
used by the automotive field are power brakes, power 
steering, Stromberg* and Zenith* carburetors, Bendix* 
radio, complete braking systems, brake blocks and lin- 
ing, electric fuel pumps and the famous Bendix* starter 
drive. 


Military, air line, business and private planes use all kinds 
of Bendix equipment: complete radio communications 
systems, automatic pilots and many other gyro-control- 
led instruments, fuel injection, landing gear, brakes, 
ignition systems, telemetering equipment, jet engine 





























controls, aircraft pumps, air-borne starters, storm detect- 
ing air-borne radar... and much other equipment. 


New Ultrasonic Cleaning Method 
If you have a manufacturing problem cleaning finished 
metal, glass, rubber, plastic or ceramic parts or complete 
assemblies, look into our new ultrasonic process that beats 
every other method in both results and cost! Write our 
Pioneer-Central Division direct. 


What’s YOUR Line? 


Regardless of what your business is, it’s 
fairly certain Bendix can contribute to its 
efficiency and help lower costs. A new 40- 
page booklet, “Bendix and Your Busi- 

ness,” is worth thumbing through. It’s ; 
the complete Bendix picture . . . our 
products and facilities. Maybe we 
have the answer to one of your 
chronic production problems. Please 
direct requests on your company 

letterhead to: 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Building + Detroit 2, Michigan 

















PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 
SCINTILLA, SIDNEY, N. Y. 


aviation ignition systems; industrial engine 
magnetos; diesel fuel injection. 
ZENITH* CARBURETOR, DETROIT, MICH. 
automotive, marine and small engine carburetors. 
BENDIX-SKINNER, DETROIT, MICH. 
micronic filters. 

PACIFIC, NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
telemetering equipment; hydraulic and electric 
actuators; depth recorders; boat steerers. 
ECLIPSE MACHINE, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Stromberg* carburetors, electric fuel pumps, 
starter drives, coaster brakes. 

BENDIX FRIEZ, TOWSON, Mp 
meteorological instruments; precision instruments 
and recorders. 

BENDIX PRODUCTS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
automotive brakes, carburetors, power steering; 
aviation brakes, landing gear, fuel metering. 
ECLIPSE-PIONEER, TETERBORO, N. J. 
aviation instruments and components; foundry. 
BENDIX RADIO, TOWSON, MD. 
radar; auto, railroad, mobile 
and aviation radio; television. 
MARSHALL-ECLIPSE, TROY, N. Y. 
brake blocks, brake lining, synthetic resins. 
RED BANK, EATONTOWN, N. J. 
electronic tubes; dynamotors, inverters. 
CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
automatic viscosity regulators, nuclear products. 
BENDIX COMPUTER, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
digital computers. 
HAMILTON, HAMILTON, OHIO 
jet engine controls and aircraft pumps. 
LAKE SHORE, ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
power steering and automotive devices. 
UTICA, UTica, N. Y. 
aviation components. 
MONTROSE, SOUTH MONTROSE, PA. 
aviation components. 
PIONEER-CENTRAL, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
aviation instruments and components. 
YORK, YORK, PA. 
electronic devices; test equipment. 
BENDIX-ECLIPSE OF CANADA, LTD. 
Windsor, Ont. 

BENDIX INTERNATIONAL 
New York City 
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YOU EXPECT THE BEST VALUE FROM G-E FLUORESCENT LAMPS 


Invisible coating 
helps new G-E 
Rapid Start Lamps 
light faster 





HE film of water that condenses on a fluorescent lamp 

in wet weather is so thin the lamp hardly feels damp. 
Still, it can connect the ends of the lamp and set up a mini- 
ature short circuit. It doesn’t injure the lamp. Just steals 
enough current so the lamp is slow in lighting. 

There’s one fluorescent lamp, though, that doesn’t get slug- 
gish in moist air: the General Electric Rapid Start Lamp. 

It has an invisible coating of General Electric silicone, 
called Dri-Film*. The photo shows what it does to water on 
the lamp. Makes it stand up in separate drops. In between 
are dry areas that break the electrical contact. The short 
circuit doesn’t get started. The lamp does. 

G-E Dri-Film* doesn’t rub off. It’s an example of why you 
expect the best value from G-E fluorescent lamps. For free 
booklet, “Facts About Rapid Start’’, write to General Electric, 
Dept. 166-US-7, Nela Park, Cleveland t2, Ohio. 
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Tine ls Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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At the halfway mark in 1954, looking ahead over the second half year: 

War threats will recede more. Talk of deals with Communists will grow. 

Indo-China, in big part, will be handed over to Communism. Communist 
conquests in Europe and Asia will be confirmed and accepted by U.S. allies. 

Anti-Americanism will grow in popularity almost everywhere. 

U.S., anxious to help, will be pushed back, somewhat isolated. There'll be 
a play to Russia instead, a try for "neutrality" between U.S. and Russia. 

Americans will discover that 60 billion dollars in aid didn't generate 
confidence in U.S. leadership. 














U.S., cold-shouldered by allies, will tend to shift signals somewhat. 

Continental defense will begin to get more attention. 

Aid abroad will be studied carefully. EDC, European Defense Community, 
probably will be allowed to die. It's nearly dead now. 

Colonial empires of U.S. allies, underwritten by U.S. at this time, will 
gradually become less of a U.S. concern. Native independence movements, where 
non-Communist, may get less opposition, or even get favor, from U.S. 

U.S., strong and confident, will welcome those who want to be friends on 
U.S. terms; will be less inclined to chase after unwilling allies. 

Idea that money alone can bring allies is beginning to die. 














Churchill, in Britain, will give up power before the year is out. Eder, to 
take over, will have much less influence in dealings with U.S. 

France will find Communists throwing their weight around more. Italy will, 
too. Communist parties will strive for the balance of power. 

Germany will demand and get her sovereignty. Germany more than Britain or 
France will come to hold the key to the future of Western Europe. 





Politics will displace war and foreign affairs in U.S. public interest. 

Domestic affairs will be stressed by Eisenhower in last half, 1954. 

Excitement, alarms will be calmed down. Quiet, contentment, so far as 
possible, will be played up. People vote against change when satisfied. 

Republicans, even so, face a struggle to hold the House in November. 

Democrats, ready to play on any irritations, are confident now that they 
will win HouSe control, that they have a fair chance to gain the Senate. 

Ike, wanting to win, will try to avoid new troubles abroad. 














Business, good in most lines now, will grow better in months ahead. 
Money will be kept abundant, interest rates low. Installment buying will 
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be encouraged. Borrowing to build will remain easy. 

Government orders, held back in recent months, will rise soon. 

Tax changes will encourage businessmen to invest in new plants and in new 
equipment. Tax relief for dividend income will encourage individuals to invest 
in equities, to provide equity capital for business. 

Tax irritants of many kinds will be removed, pleasing voters. 














Wage trends will continue to be moderately upward. Pay raises will be 
rather common for salaried workers, too. Incomes, for most groups, are to go on 
rising slowly. Farmers, probably, will bear the brunt of income cuts. 

Prices are unlikely to rise with wages. Price outlook is for stability. 

Cost of living will stay about the same or decline a trifle. Rents are 
likely to ease a little as apartments become abundant. Food costs, barring a 
late drought, will be trifle lower. Pork will be cheaper. Beef may be. 

Clothing prices, for most items, will be about unchanged. 














New cars, very probably, will be priced about the same in new models. 
New-model cars will stress more power, more V-8 engines. Styles for most of the 
makes will show only moderate changes. Power steering, power brakes will be 
emphasized more. Air-conditioning for cars will be pushed more, too. 

Automobile business, not so good in first half, 1954, for many, is likely 
to improve late in the year. Chances are that 1955 will be a good year. 








New-house prices are not to change much. Wage rates are rising again, 
edding somewhat to building costs. Cost of building is to remain high. 
Older houses, as a result, often offer better bargains. Old-house price 
- trend still is down; is off as much as 25 per cent from the top now. 











Farm price supports are likely to be lowered somewhat after this year. 

Farmers face a continuing, long-range problem of oversupply. Farm policies 
that can offer a cure-all will not be devised any time soon. 

Public housing will continue on a small scale. Public-power expansion, 
gradually, will be slowed under Republican policy. Private power will face 
continuing growth. Atomic industry, gradually, will grow in private hands. 

















Dulles will keep his job as Secretary of State. Benson will be kept as 
Secretary of Agriculture through this election year. Humphrey, as Secretary of 
the Treasury, will get his way on tax policy on most issues with Congress. 

Wilson will continue to keep a firm hand on the Defense Department. 

Ike's Cabinet seems to be well stabilized. Policy shifts, as well as 
personality shifts, in months just ahead are likely to be few and minor. 

Cuts in armed forces, now planned, are likely to go ahead as planned. 





"Cold war" will die down somewhat as the year wears on. U.S., left alone, 
will find it more difficult to keep up the war singlehanded. 

Allies, thrilled by trade offers of Communists, will make their deals. 
Trade, revived, will help to build up Russia, Communist China; will make it 
easier for Communists to promote their fifth columns, to get ready for the next 
push, when the time is considered to be right. 

Broad trend ahead is for some enforced isolation of the U.S. 
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The first dial was put there 
by an Independent 
Telephone Company! 


Now 74% of all telephones 
in the United States are dial 





° * TELEPHONES IN SERVICE 
In 1889, a Kansas City businessman developed the behednnetnats Ralentabadiiaeadins 


first successful automatic dial telephone. Shortly afterward, his equipment 
was installed in an early Independent telephone exchange at LaPorte, Indiana. History records this 
as the first dial telephone system in America. The development of dial service was necessary, 
not just fortunate. For hiring and training enough operators to handle today’s huge volume of 
local telephone calls would be a near-impossible task. 
Now, as in years past, America’s 5,100 Independent Telephone Companies are 
adding to the value of your telephone service. Their 9 million telephones 
are linked with your phone. Their connecting long distance 
lines help speed your out-of-town calls. Their 1% billion dollar 
investment in telephone service all across the nation 






is at your fingertips— always. 


United States Independent Telephone Association 





Munsey Building : Washington, D.C. 











Washington Whispers 





[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Britain Wants a Veto on H-Bomb .. . Ike Gets Advice on 
What's Good Politics . . . 35 House Seats to Democrats? 


Winston Churchill has pressed Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to give Britain a 
voice in any decision involving the fu- 
ture use of atom or hydrogen bombs. 
The right of veto would apply to 
bombs carried from any U.S. base in 
any war. Mr. Eisenhower was unable 
to agree. 


& &£&«& 


A supersecret political strategy board 
has been formed to advise President 
Eisenhower on the political effect of 
proposed White House policy. This 
board is referred to as a sort of “Na- 
tional Security Council for the 
G.O.P.” Political bigwigs “appear” 
before it to give their ideas. 


*& & & 


A private survey by a publication 
friendly to Mr. Eisenhower comes up 
with an estimate that the Democrats 
would pick up 35 seats in the House 
of Representatives if the November 
elections were held at this time. A 
shift of three seats would give control 
to the Democrats. 


~~ eie 


Richard Nixon, Vice President, is 
very busy seeking to salve wounds in- 
flicted on Republicans in Congress 
and in executive positions by the re- 
cent McCarthy-Pentagon hearings. 
Party leaders hope all will be forgiven 
and forgotten before November. 


x * * 


Thomas Dewey, New York Governor, 
has been given White House assurance 
that he will get another crack at the 
Republican nomination in 1956 if Mr. 
Eisenhower decides to retire and if 
Mr. Dewey runs for a fourth term as 
Governor and is elected. Mr. Dewey’s 
decision may be related to his esti- 
mate of the chances that Ike wili 
want to step out. 


x «we 


Everett Dirksen, Illinois Republican, 
may permit his name to be entered 
as a contestant for the Republican 
leadership in the new Senate that will 
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come to Washington next January. 
Some Republican Senators feel that 
Senator William Knowland, present 
leader, is not as effective as they 
would like him to be. 


xk tk 


Mr. Eisenhower is a little annoyed to 
discover that Republican members of 
Congress continue to grumble over 
the small amount of patronage being 
made available to them. The Presi- 
dent is trying to limit patronage so 
far as possible and to build political 
strength for the party in other ways. 


xk 


Arthur Burns, economic adviser to 
the President, used his influence on 
William McChesney Martin, Federal 
Reserve Board Chairman, to encour- 
age the Board’s further easing up on 
the supply of money. The White 
House feels that the lag in some lines 
of business is a bit more stubborn 
than had been expected. 


x & & 


Allen Dulles, Director of this coun- 
try’s Central Intelligence Agency, 
denies vigorously that his agents have 
had any part in the latest revolution 
in Guatemala, where the Government 
has been Communist-dominated. 


xk 


Word out of China is that 25 to 30 
Americans, held prisoner or living out 
of prison, will refuse to return to the 
U.S. if an agreement is reached al- 
lowing them to come home. Only one 
is known as a Communist Party mem- 
ber. Several are members of Mme. 
Sun Yat-sen’s China Welfare Appeal 
movement. Others are women who 
elect to stay with Chinese husbands. 


x kr 


John Foster Dul’*s, Secretary of 
State, is more and more inclined to 
the view that the United States must 
come out firmly against colonialism 
as practiced by key U.S. allies, if this 
country wants to gain friends in the 
less highly developed areas of the 


world. Communists are making hay 
in almost all colonial areas. 


x & * 


Anthony Eden, Britain’s Foreign Sec- 
retary, was playing a deliberate game 
when he had kind words to say for 
Walter Bedell Smith, U. S. Under Sec- 
retary of State, and studied silence to 
offer Mr. Dulles, the Secretary. Mr. 
Eden has found Mr. Dulles hard to 
handle and is showing his displeasure. 


"% & *% 


Gen Matthew Ridgway, Army staff 
chief, remains very unhappy over the 
slash to be made in Army strength at 
a time when diplomats are tending to 
become involved in commitments that 
are only as good as the armed forces 
that stand back of them. 


xk *& 


High American officials working 
abroad complain that it is growing 
more difficult to get decisions out of 
the White House or the Department 
of .State. The complaint is that the 
National Security Council, supposed 
to shape top U. S. strategic policy, has 
become a sort of debating society, un- 
able to reach clear-cut decisions. 


xk & 


Chou En-lai, Premier of Communist 
China, has assurances from Great 
Britain that there will be a strong ef- 
fort to admit his Government to the 
United Nations before this year is out. 
Communist China is gaining big- 
power status in much of the world be- 
cause of her success in standing up to 
U. S. armies in Korea. 


x kk 


It is not escaping the attention of 
leaders in the U.S. Congress that 
British leaders are praising V. M. 
Molotov, Russia’s Foreign Minister, 
and Chou En-lai, Premier-Foreign 
Minister of Communist China, while 
criticizing the United States and its 
leadership. Less than a year ago, 
Chou’s Government was engaged in 
killing American youths. 
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Now, complete, low-cost radar 
traffic control is available 

for small and medium-size 
civil airports, and for military 
emergency air strips. 














NEW GILFILLAN 
GCA QUADRADAR 





WORLD'S FIRST 4-IN-ONE RADAR 
Final approach, and surveillance, 
and height-finding, and airport 
taxi-in a single 2000-Ib. 
one-scope equipment at 1/6 the 
cost of GCA radar. 


The Gilfillan GCA Quadradar has full 30° sector scan of 

both elevation and azimuth beams on the new Gilfillan 

Beta Scan Azel Indicator. It also has electrical rotation of 

both antennas through 360° (from operator’s position), pro- 

an viding multiple runway coverage and safe landings of all 
_ aircraft and helicopters from any angle. 


ae : A turn of the switch changes the indicator display IN LESS 
/ THAN 5 SECONDS from surveillance to final approach. In an- 
other 5 seconds, the operator can change to airport taxi 

. control or to height-finder display. This rapid selection 

\. gives the radar operator instant, accurate data on all air- 

\craft in 3 dimensions for the first time in aviation history. 

] SC 0) p F The new Gilfillan GCA Quadradar meets all International 

Givil Aviation Organization standards for GCA equipment. 

It meets rigid military and civil aviation GCA standards 


4 Radar Fu nctions for accuracy and dependability. 
at the turn of a 
\ switch 















3 dimension 
Beta Scan 
Azel Indicator 






Surveillance 
to 40-mile Radius 


Airport Taxi 


Waa 
Height-Finding ] 


to 50,000 Feet 


om 
WRITE FOR BROCHURE—SPECIFY: @ 8 
Gilfillan GCA Quadradar-M (Military Equipment) i, Af Fe 1815 Venice Boulevard 
Gilfillan GCA Quadradar-C (Civil Airport) Los Angeles, California 
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> MARGARET CHASE SMITH, after 
swamping a young and inexperienced op- 
ponent in Maine’s Republican primary, 
now is a virtual cinch to be re-elected 
to the U.S. Senate in September. Vic- 
tory for her will keep in the Senate a 
vote that is consistently on the side of the 
Eisenhower Administration, in favur of 
such measures as continued foreign aid 
and flexible supports for farm prices. Mrs. 
Smith also is regarded as a foe of Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep.), of Wiscon- 
sin, but Mr. McCarthy and his investiga- 
tions of Communism did not become an 
overriding issue before Maine’s voters. 
Senator Smith, at 56, has been a U.S. 
lawmaker for 14 years. She was elected 
to the House of Representatives to suc- 
ceed her late husband in 1940, won re- 
election four times, easily captured a 
Senate seat on her first try in 1948. Mrs. 
Smith is a member of three Senate com- 
mittees—Government Operations, Appro- 
priations and Armed Services. She pilot- 
ed the Administration’s plan to reorgan- 
ize the Agriculture Department through 
the Senate last year, also helped investi- 
gate ammunition shortages in Korea. 


> CHARLES A. HALLECK is to be one 
of the busiest men in Washington for 
the next five weeks. As Republican Ma- 
jority Leader in the House, the Indiana 
Congressman is field general for a drive 
to wind up the business of Congress by 
the end of July. Compromises are what 
will occupy his time. With many Admin- 
istration measures still hanging fire— 
farm prices, foreigu aid, taxes, national 
debt limit—the next few weeks will be a 
time for deals. The White House and 
executive departments have to be pleased. 
And, in a closely divided Congress, the 
Republicans frequently have to woo 
Democratic votes. 

Deals are common in cloakrooms and 
on the floor. A spate of small and unpub- 
licized bills, wanted by this or that Con- 
gressman and backed by various pressure 
groups, makes fertile ground for vote 
swapping—and Mr. Halleck is an expe- 
rienced operator. At 53, he has devoted 
his entire career to politics. He won the 
first of five terms as an Indiana prose- 
cuting attorney immediately after being 
graduated from law school at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana in 1924. He was elected 
to the House in 1935 and has been there 
ever since. 


> JOHN E. PUERIFOY, U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Guatemala, finds himself in the 
middle of a revolution. His telephoned 
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SENATOR SMITH 
...a cinch to win? 


accounts of fighting being waged against 
the Communist-infiltrated regime caused 
the U. S. to reject Guatemala’s claim that 
the country was being invaded. Mr. Pueri- 
foy arrived in Guatemala last November, 
flew twice to Washington for urgent talks. 
Upon his reports the U.S. based official 
belief that Guatemalans were willing to 
clean house of Communism 

Ambassador Puerifoy, only 46, has no 
ties with the “cooky pusher” school of 


—Onited Press 


STEELWORKERS’ McDONALD 
... @ tough decision 





OF THE WEE A 


diplomacy. He was a South Carolina 
farm boy who went to West Point in 
1924, was forced out by illness two years 
later. He clerked in a bank, sold insur- 
ance, worked for a New York restaurant 
chain. In Washington, leoking for a bet- 
ter job, he ran an elevator, shoveled 
snow, finally got a State Department 
job in 1938. Seven years later he had a 
top Civil Service rating, which most 
men take 20 years to earn, soon was 
managing State Department operations 
and personnel. In 1950, he was made 
Ambassador to Greece, at $25,000 a year, 
held that job until sent to Guatemala. 


> DAVID J. McDONALD, head of the 
CIO United Steelworkers, acts as if his 
policy of getting along with company 
management is on the rocks. When he 
became USW boss 19 months ago, after 
years of being chief of staff to the late 
Philip Murray, Mr. McDonald began 
cultivating relations with management, 
sweetening the bitterness left by the 1952 
steel strike. Last summer, he got a raise 
of 81% cents an hour for union members. 

Last winter, he toured steel mills with 
Benjamin F. Fairless, chairman of U. S. 
Steel, with the idea of cementing good 
feelings. But last week, when U. S. Steel 
failed to meet new union demands, Mr. 
McDonald declared: “If they want to 
revert to the dog-eat-dog attitude of a 
numbei of years ago, they’re going to get 
it.” The union’s wage-policy committee 
then voted him power to call a strike. 

Before deciding to call a strike, how- 
ever, he had several major factors to 
consider: Steel inventories are high, 
mills are working at only three quarters 
of capacity, about 200,000 steelworkers 
are out of jobs—and, in recent months, 
unions have been gaining practically 
nothing from striking. Mr. McDonald 
had a problem that required a lot of 
thinking. 


> EDWARD D. CRIPPA, as a newly 
appointed Senator from V,’yoming, brings 
to Washington a vote that the Repub- 
licans can use handily. Until the death 
on June 19 of Senator Lester C. Hunt, a 
Democrat, the Democrats held an edge 
of 48 to 47 in the Senate. Appointment 
of Mr. Crippa to succeed him turns the 
advantage the other way, gives Repub- 
licans actual as well as nominal Senate 
control. 

Most Republican Senators already 
know Mr. Crippa. Vice President Nixon 
picked him last year as a member of an 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Ben Duffy, President of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., tells why: 


“You don’t have to wait for Groucho!” 


“Snap on your TV set Thursday night—there’s Groucho,” 
Ben Duffy points out. ‘‘and he never fails to be there. 

“You—and BBDO—can thank Air Express for that. It’s 
Air Express that carries Groucho’s films regularly. 

“TV films are always due at a certain hour, often the whole 
way across the country. The same with printing plates. They 
may have to reach 100 different cities to make a specific edi- 
tion of many publications. 

“Air Express gets these essential materials there—every 


—_— @ AirExpress 


day in the year. It’s the most reliable service we know. 

‘Frequently, we send duplicate shipments in case one 
should be marred or lost in handling—but this precaution has 
never once been necessary. 

“Important, too, is the fact that almost all our shipments— 
more than 1,000 a year—cost us less with Air Express than 
with other air services.” 

It pays to express yourself clearly. Say Air Express! 
Division of Railway Express Agency. 


>» 


GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 


CALL AIR EXPRESS ... division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 








PEOPLE of 


THE WEEK 
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18-man committee that recommended a 
pay raise for Congressmen—from the 
present $15,000 a year to $27,500—after 
finding that most lawmakers serve at a 
financial sacrifice. Mr. Crippa is in his 
sixth year as a Republican National 
Committeeman, has been on the Wy- 
oming State Committee three times that 
long. He has never held elective office, 
says he does not plan to run for the 
Senate in November. 

Senator Crippa comes from Rock 
Springs, a town of 11,000, where he was 
born and educated. He went back after 
serving as a private in World War I, 
now owns an automobile agency, heads a 
bank and a retail store. He is 55, and 
his close friends call him “Ted.” 


> LORD MORAN is in the U.S. with 
Sir Winston Churchill as a physician, not 
a diplomat. He watches over the failing 
health of the British Prime Minister, 
keeps the aging statesman going. 

Lord Moran attended Sir Winston 
when the Prime Minister had a stroke 
last year, went with him to the Bermuda 
Conference that had been delayed be- 
cause of Sir Wiuston’s illness. A year 
earlier, he was with him during a pre- 
inauguration visit with President Eisen- 
hower in the U.S. He has flown to 
such places as North Africa and South- 
ern France to treat Sir Winston’s colds, 
helped him whip double pneumonia dur- 
ing the war, once ordered an air liner’s 


crew to fly below 8,000 feet because the 
Prime Minister, a passenger, had a cold. 
At his orders, Sir Winston will return to 
London by ship, gaining time for post- 
conference rest. The two old men—Lord 
Moran, at 78, is only a year younger than 
his patient—are close friends. 

One of Britain’s best-known physicians, 
Lord Moran was president of the Royal 
College of Physicians in 1946. Among his 
patients was the late King George VI. 


> ARTEM |. MIKOYAN, the Russian 
plane designer who was chiefly respon- 
sible for the speedy MIG-15 jet fighter, 
is saying the Russians soon may be able 
to build planes capable of flying twice 
around the world without refueling. Lift- 
ing the veil a little from Soviet thinking, 
Mr. Mikoyan published an article in the 
Literary Gazette in Moscow just before 
last week’s jet display on Soviet Air 
Force day. He says his plane of the fu- 
ture is to be arrow-shaped, with small 
wings—but he left the world guessing 
whether he’s thinking about an atomic 
engine to power it. 

““he latest Mikoyan design to reach 
actual flight stage is reported to be a 
four-engine attack bomber. He has de- 
signed two jet fighters, both in service. 
Repeated Stalin prizes have been awarded 
to him for his work, and he has been 
criticized for spending his prize money 
on luxurious living. Mr. Mikoyan, an Ar- 
menian, 55, son of an intellectual revo- 


N OPERATION FOR MR. TRUMAN 





—United Pre 


> HARRY S. TRUMAN, still an exuber- 
ant ex-President at 70, is unlikely to be 
slowed down much, if any, by last week’s 
operation. Removal of the gall bladder 
—main reason for his surgery—is not 
unusual in modern medical practice. 
Doctors have found that most patients 
function well without a gall bladder and 
need to follow no special diet or take 
other unusual precautions after recuper- 
ating. 

Mr. Truman probably will be able to 
finish his memoirs, keep on making oc- 
casional speeches and perhaps even take 
to the road for the whistle-stopping po- 
litical scraps he revels in, after he is 
fully recovered. 

News that Mr. Truman was laid up 
behind a “No Visitors” placard in a 
hospital occasioned some surprise. Just 
six days before the operation, he was 
pounding a piano at the Musicians Un- 
ion convention in Milwaukee. Mrs. 
Truinan brought news about daughter 
Margaret’s theater debui in the East. 





lutionary, is said to have a flamboyant 
manner and a yen for flattery. His broth- 
er is Anastas I. Mikoyan, trade boss in 
the Soviet Government. 


> DR. E. CUYLER HAMMOND is likely 
to be heard from a great deal in the fu- 
ture. Controversy may be shaping up 
around him. The reason is a report he 
prepared that made many a cigarette 
smoker wonder about giving up the weed, 
and caused tobacco stocks to skid on 
the stock market. The report, issued last 
week by Dr. Hammond and his asso- 
ciate, Dr. Daniel Horn, said that cigarette 
smokers between 50 and 70 have a much 
higher death rate from both cancer and 
heart disease than do nonsmokers. 

Dr. Hammond himself was thoroughly 
convinced by the results of his survey. He 
said he smoked about 60 cigarettes a day 
until his preliminary figures were added 
up about two months ago, since then he 
has quit cigarettes, smokes only an oc- 
casional pipe. 

The scientist is 42, got a degree in 
biology from Yale University in 1935 and 
a doctor’s degree in hygiene from Johns 
Hopkins University three years later. 
His mother died of cancer in 1937, and 
her death got him interested in that 
phase of research. His present job as 
statistical research director for the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society was begun in 1946, 
only a month after he finished a four-year 
hitch as an Air Force medical statistician. 
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2a) MODEL MONEY-MAKER 


1d: © | : This is a miniature of a gasoline-producing unit which helps oil refiners get more 

z a's | q high octane from each barrel of crude. Called an Orthoflow Fluid Catalytic Cracker, 

' oe ), it is the result of The M. W. Kellogg Company’s long experience in designing 

2 and building refining units using fluid catalyst principles. This new unit, 

which requires less maintenance, is another demonstration 

of The M. W. Kellogg Company’s continuing leadership in 
the development of more efficient oil refineries. 














The M. W. Kellogg fluid catalyst experience includes 
the engineering and construction of over half the 
nation’s gasoline cracking units. Also, for the 
chemical and related industries, M. W. Kellogg 

has developed processes for large-scale 

continuous reactions utilizing fluid 

catalysts. We welcome the 

opportunity to put this valuable 

experience to work for you. 
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PETROLEUM 
REFINERIES 





Photograph shows the Model ‘’B’’ Orthoflow catalytic cracking unit with W. J. : 
Degnen and L. J. Kelly, two of The M. W. Kellogg Company’s engineers. é 
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THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
The Canadian Kellogg Company, Limited, Toronto + Kellogg International Corporation, London. 
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These fires have traveled 161,453 miles 


OuU’RE looking at the original tread 

on a set of B. F. Goodrich Traction 
Express tires— 161,453 miles after they 
were first put into service! They've 
rolled this distance for William Embrey, 
whose trucks travel Route 66 from 
Albuquerque, N. M.,to Oakland, Calif. 
On this long-distance, high-speed 
run where temperatures range from 15° 
below zero to 120° above, Embrey 
reports, ““Traction Express tires give 
over twice the mileage ever obtained 
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TRACTION EXPRESS tires dispel heat easily, 
run cooler at high speeds. Tread defies skids. 


Rae: 


from any other tire. They reduce my 
tire costs by better than one half.” 
Traction Express users everywhere 
make similar reports. The a//-nylon 
Traction Express cord body can with- 
stand double the impact of ordinary 
cord materials. It outwears even the 
extra-thick Traction Express tread—up 
to 46% thicker than that ofa regular tire 
—and can still be recapped over and over! 
B. F. Goodrich molds the tread with 
the beads close together. When mount- 


maa | 


EMBREY CHECKS TIRES regularly, keeps them 
well matched to assure maximum mileage. 


ed, air pressure spreads the beads to 
full rim width. The sidewalls act as 
levers, compressing the tread. A com- 
pressed tread resists abrasion, adds mile- 
age. Embrey says: “The Traction Express 
tread gives maximum traction and even 
wear and eliminates any cracking.” 
Ask your dealer to show you the Trac- 
tion Express. Users call it the 100,000- 
mile truck tire. It costs a little more (ray- 
on construction at lower prices), gives 
much more service. Your B. F.Goodrich 
retailer is listed under Tires in the Yel- 
low Pages of your phone book. Or 
write The B. F. Goodrich Company, Tire 
& Equipment Division, Akron 18, Ohio. 


Specify B. F. Goodrich tires when ordering 
new trucks 
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WESTERN ALLIANCE 
CRACKING UP? 


Britain, France, Germany Try New Approaches to Reds 


Behind the Eisenhower-Churchill talks— 

U.S., trying to fix a firm line against Com- 
munists, finds its main allies advancing en- 
tirely different ideas. There is a yearning to 
fix up a deal with Soviet Russia, to get to- 
gether with Communist China, to put trust in 
the good intentions of Communist govern- 


Prime Minister Churchill and Foreign 
Secretary Eden now have told President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dul- 
les what only good friends could tell 
them and get away with. 

Britain, in effect, is telling the United 
States at this point: 

“Too bad, old man, but your ideas of 
how to get along in the world are no 
longer Europe’s ideas. Our people want 
to see if we can get an agreement 
with the Communists.” 

The “deal” idea—poison to 
American officials—is showing up in 
other places as well. 

Pierre Mendés-France, Premier of 
France, is seeking a deal with Chou 
En-lai, Premier of Communist China. 
This deal is designed to give Com- 
munists another piece of Asia in 
return for a promise of peace. 

Some West German leaders, too, 
want to approach Communist Rus- 
sia on a deal for a united Germany. 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer him- 
self, four times in four days, has 
called on the Western powers to get 
their occupation forces out of Ger- 
many and give Western Germany 
its freedom. 

Prime- Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
of India, a “neutralist,” has chatted 
with the Premier of Communist 
China in New Delhi as his guest for 
a three-day visit. 

The postwar Prime Minister of 
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Britain, Clement Attlee, and seven other 
members of his Labor Party, have de- 
cided to visit Peiping as guests of the 
Communist Chinese Government this 
summer. They will travel by way of 
Moscow. : 

All of this is unpleasant news to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles.. 

As they see it, allies they once con- 
sidered “firm” are pulling away from 





Wide World 


THE MEETING IN WASHINGTON 
. ++ @ meeting of minds? 





ments. Peace at almost any price is in the air. 
Support for the U.S. policy of firmness has 
been crumbling away. ~ . 

On both sides of the Atlantic—in London 
and in Washington-—the top men decided it 
was time for a heart-to-heart talk about the 
big issues that are dividing the allies. 


U.S. leadership, proposing methods 
other than those to which the U.S. is 
committed. Western policies, once fixed, 
are crumbling rapidly. 

Objectives, most officials agree, re- 
main the same. All the Western allies 
remain anti-Communist. They still cling 
to U.S. support through the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. There is no 
tendency to dissolve that alliance. But 
there is a wide difference in meth- 
ods, in approach to the “cold war.” 

The major allies of the U.S., 
built up to a position of some 
strength and independence, are 
making their own “agonizing reap- 
praisal” of foreign policy. Up to 
now, policy has followed lines ap- 
proved or set by the U.S. As viewed 
by American officials, this reap- 
praisal is to involve a new try at 
buying peace with concessions. To 
many Americans this looks like an- 
other form of “appeasement.” 

Only a year ago a new Adminis- 
tration in the U.S. was setting up a 
different approach, urging its allies 
to follow a “dynamic” policy in the 
cold war with Soviet Russia. 

Talk of a roll-back of Communism 
from the lands over which it had 
spread was rife in Washington. Offi- 
cial spokesmen rejected “contain- 
ment,” the basis of the Truman- 
Acheson doctrine, as too “static.” 
The “new, positive foreign policy” 
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was to take the initiative, not to remain 
on the defensive. 

Those ideas now are forgotten. U.S. 
allies abroad today are urging President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles to re- 
verse directions if they seek to retain 
their allies. 

A deal with Communists, as now con- 
templated by many European leaders, 
would involve acceptance of Communist 
rule in Eastern Europe and in much of 
Asia. Barriers to trade, set up as a part 
of the West’s defenses in cold war, would 
be reduced or removed. 

Inside Western Europe, Communist 





short-lived Locarno Pact of 1925. The 
po-vers, under the Locarno arrange- 
ment, guaranteed existing frontiers. 
Adolf Hitler, for Nazi Germany, de- 
nounced the Pact in 1936 and went to 
war three years later. 

Now, applying the Locarno principle 
to Southeast Asia, Mr. Eden would have 
the powers concerned, including both 
the U.S. and Communist China, guar- 
antee whatever is left after the French get 
through negotiating an Indo-China peace 
with the Communists. In support of this 
new “guarantee,” as the Eden proposal 
goes, the powers would set up a defense 


—Wide World 


CHINA’S CHOU 
The British are coming—to Peiping 


parties, now kept on the outside, oppos- 
ing governments, would then be in a 
position to press into new cabinets, to get 
their share of government jobs, of com- 
missions in the armed forces. 

Aim of it all, if this line is accepted, 
is a negotiated truce with the Commu- 
nists. Coexistence of the Communist and 
capitalist systems would get a new try. 

Talk of a “guaranteed peace” or a “Lo- 
carno” now is official, put before the 
House of Commons in London by For- 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden as a firm 
proposal. In the same speech, Mr. Eden 
criticized U.S. fereign policy. 

The Eden concept is. based on the 
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system that would go into action as soon 
as anybody violated the new frontiers. 

To many U.S. policy makers all this 
appears to be an invitation to the U.S. 
to lie down with Communists as the 
U.S. sought to do between world wars 
and after World War II. Once again the 
Communist word is to be accepted, the 
Communist signatures on agreements 
considered to be given in good faith. 

Throughout Europe, on the Continent 
as well as in Britain, there is a great 
public desire for peace with Commu- 
nists, a feeling that Soviet Russia and 
Communist China might, after all, be 
reasonable. ~ 


Members of both parties in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons, for example, 
applauded the Eden attack on U.S. 
foreign policy. The French Parliament 
ousted a Premier committed to policies 
supported by the U.S. and gave support 
to a new Premier who has taken France 
into talks with Communists. 

European leaders who want to stay 
in office, and elected representatives to 
European parliaments who want to 
keep their jobs, all are responsive to 
what they think is a public desire for 
peace. Flirtations with Communists, 
whether the U.S. likes it or not, thus 
are in vogue. 

In Britain, public hopes for peace are 
pressing hard on the Government. Labor 
Party leaders who are going to visit Com- 
munist China as guests of Mao Tse-tung’s 
Government felt it was a smart political 
move at home. British businessmen with 
interests in Hong Kong or with goods 
to sell abroad still hope for big new 
markets in Communist China or in So- 
viet Russia. 

There is a feeling in Britain that the 
U.S., an ocean away from Europe, is too 
cocky and uncompromising in the cold 
war. There is a conviction that Britain 
should be a peacemaker between Soviet 
Russia and the U.S. 

In France, the same urge for peace is 
combined with a desire to get out of 
the war in Indo-China, which the French 
have fought, with decreasing enthusi- 
asm, for eight years. There is a feeling, 
too, that France is overcommitted in the 
world, that, once again, Germany may 
challenge the French in Europe. 

In Western Germany, public impa- 
tience is growing. Hard-working Ger- 
mans, free of the defense burdens car- 
ried by France and Britain, have staged 
an economic comeback. Now they want 
political freedom, their own army. 

Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, so far, 
has persuaded the Germans to wait until 
the French approve the European De- 
fense Community. But the French have 
delayed approval for two years. And 
Moscow, playing up to German impa- 
tience, is making a great show of pulling 
Russians out of East Germany. 

For the U.S., the attitude of its allies 
is forcing an American “agonizing reap- 
praisal” of foreign policy. 

Americans, too, in Congress as well as 
in the Administration, have become im- 
patient with European delays in exe- 
cuting policies already agreed upon. 
There is a growing concern among U.S. 
leaders about European wishful thinking 
on the often-tried approach of seeking 
agreement with Communists. 

U.S. policy makers for years have been 
up against the hard fact that hundreds 
of millions of people in the underde- 
veloped areas of the world are inclined 
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~Hesse in the St. Louis Globe Democrat 


“EAST SIDE—WEST SIDE" 


to suspect the motives of the U.S. be- 
cause of its alliance with Great Britain 
and France, both colonial powers. 
American leadership, seeking a com- 
mon policy for the Western Alliance, is 
always up against the fact that the tra- 
ditional anticolonial policies of the U.S. 
are not those of its main allies. Britain, 
though it has given independence to In- 
dia, Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma, retains 
a sizable empire, including Malaya, rich 
in rubber and tin. And Sir Winston him- 
self has said that he did not become 














-Thiele in the Los Angeles Mirror 


“TIGER, TIGER, BURNING BRIGHT!” 
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-Morris from Wide World 


“NOT AS THEY REHEARSED IT’ 


Prime Minister “to preside over the 
liquidation of the British Empire.” 

The idea of taking Soviet Russia and 
Communist China at their written word, 
of lowering Western defenses throughout 
the world, is not going over in Washing- 
ton. Instead, there is talk in Congress of 
reexamining the 3.5-billion-dollar foreign- 
aid program. And there is an active 
reappraisal of U.S. foreign policy with- 
in the Eisenhower Administration. 

A crack-up of the Western Alliance 
is a threat, but not yet a fact. Sir Win- 
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Manning in the Phoenix Arizona Republic 
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—Hungerford in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


“THE AWKWARD SQUAD” 


ston Churchill still considers U.S.- 
British co-operation vital to the non-Com- 
munist world and said as much to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. But the European pres- 
sures for “deals” with Communists are 
challenging U.S. leadership of the Alli- 
ance, forcing a new look at basic U.S. 
policies. 


Statements by Anthony Eden and 
Clement Attlee on world policy begin on 
page 34. For more on the views of 
Pierre Mendés-France, see page 47. 

















~—Costello in the Albany Knickerbocker News 


“THEY WENT THAT-A-WAY” 
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A REVOLT U.S. COULDN’T WIN 


Yankees Blamed, Whoever Rules Guatemala 


Revolt in Guatemala catches 
the U.S. squarely in the middle. 
No matter who comes out on top, 
Washington is in for criticism. 

The rebel drive got off halt- 
ingly. Guatemalans did not rally 
to ‘throw out the Communists” 
as expected. Things bogged 
down. 

. What it all shows is that Com- 
munism, getting a foothold near 
the U.S., is not as easy to dis- 
lodge as many once thought. 


TEGUCIGALPA, Honduras 

After tangling in wars halfway 
around the world, the United States 
suddenly finds war troubles in its own 
backyard. 

Revolution in Guatemala is small stuff 
to a nation like the U.S., only recently 
out of a world war and another major war 
in Korea and toying with the idea of war 
in Indo-China. Yet there can be plenty 
of headaches in a little Central Ameri- 
can flare-up that is beginning to fade. 

Here was a tiny venture into pro-Com- 
munist Government within the Americas. 
While the United States set out to stop 
Communists in remote areas of the 
world, the Communists were making 
headway almost next door to the U.S. 
itself. 

That called for countermeasures. The 
latest has flared in the form of a revolu- 
tion designed to upset the Guatemalan 
regime in which Communists are en- 
trenched. 

Now, whether rightly or wrongly, the 
Government at Washington is being 
blamed. The United States is pictured as 
a bungling, meddlesome giant, trying 
to run the world and unable to succeed 
in jts maneuverings, even a revolution in 
fy “banana republic.” 

U.S. interest. There is no doubt of 
U.S. interest in what is going on in this 
part of the world. This showed up re- 
cently when the U.S. persuaded the 
other American republics to pass an 
anti-Communist resolution. It showed 
up again when the U. S. Government an- 
nounced that Guatemala was getting 
large amounts of Communist arms. Other 
Central American republics, where Guate- 
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... expulsions and assassinations 


malan Communist 
became worried. 

The United States was figuring on a 
conference of American republics to de- 
cide what to do about the threat posed 
to near-by countries by Guatemalan 
Communists and their arms. Then the 
revolution came along. 

It is being said that the revolution was 
a sort of bungled operation, even before 
it got started. 

Leader of the revolution is Col. Carlos 
Castillo Armas, a former officer in the 
Guatemalan Army. He is known as a 
man who twice before—in 1950 and again 
in 1952—tried to pull off revolutions, 
but failed. 

This time, Colonel Castillo Armas or- 
ganized an army in Honduras, close to 
the Guatemalan border. He equipped 
his force—whose strength was estimated 
at close to 5,000 men—with arms from 
undisclosed sources. He got a few 
American-built warplanes, of World War 
II vintage. And he planned to oust 
President Jacobo Arbenz Guzman in a 
sort of blitzkrieg. 

The Castillo Armas plan was to 
march into Guatemala and cut the rail- 
way line that is the only link between 
the capital, Guatemala City, and the 
country’s eastern seaport, Puerto Barrios. 

An armed ship was to sail from Hon- 
duras and seize Puerto Barrios itself; 
Colonel Castillo Armas, thus, would have 


1ave been operating, 


a supply line. 


Revolutionary 
dropped by air, were to take San José, 
the main Pacific port. 

Anti-Communists all over Guatemala, 
on getting orders by radio, were to join 
in a great, popular uprising. 


troops, 


At the crucial moment, important 
parts of the Guatemalan Army were to 
swing over to Colonel Castillo Armas. 
Then he would find it a cinch to take 
over the capital and the Presidency. 

It all looked fine. But, in the begin- 
ning, events did not work out according 
to plan. 

Early troubles. For one thing, there 
is Colonel Castillo Armas’s lack of broad, 
popular appeal. Thousands of anti- 
Communists in Guatemala look for lead- 
ership not to him, but to Gen. Miguel 
Ydigoras Fuentes, whom they consider 
their rightful President. General Ydigor- 
as, an engineer and former diplomat, 
has been in exile since he showed too 
much strength against Colonel Arbenz in 
the 1950 presidential campaign. He is 
unable to finance a revolution. 

Also, the Guatemalan Government 
had spies in Castillo Armas’s headquar- 
ters. And the revolution had so much ad- 
vance publicity that it lost all chance 
of taking the Government by surprise. 

Long before D Day, it was generally 
known that Colonel Castillo Armas was 
going to march into Guatemala. Air- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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edited to serve 


the 
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her family 


GREAT CHANGES ARE TAKING PLACE 
in the family life of America. Greater than any 
individual interest is the experience of men, 
women and children sharing their lives together 
— and liking it. 


UP TO NOW, NO MAGAZINE has been ed- 
ited for this family participation type of living; 
not even the traditional women’s service maga- 
zine, broad as its base is, has been geared fully 
to serve the woman living no longer in an 
isolated world but in the world of her family. 

McCall’s — which for 84 years has been serv- 
ing the needs of the woman and homemaker — 
has come closest. 


IN MAY 1954, McCall’s became the first and 
only magazine devoted to serving the woman 


and her family. 

McCall’s concern is with every facet of family 
living — the aspirations, excitements and activ- 
ities of a life fully shared. McCall’s scope 
embraces everything from the material to the 
spiritual, from the inspirational to the enter- 
taining. 

All this is far more than the theme for a con- 











tinuing series of articles. This is our viewpoint — 
our approach — our philosophy expressed in our 
editorial content from cover to cover. 


THUS, WHILE McCALL’S remains a women’s 
service magazine, it is no longer edited for the 
woman alone. McCall’s now becomes the serv- 
ice magazine for the woman and her family. 








And it continues to have the authority of a 
service magazine. 


IN McCALL’S THE WOMEN of the nation are 
finding — and recognizing — the different kind 
of magazine they have needed and wanted. A 
magazine that helps them meet the challenge of 
the times and of a life more complex, more 
demanding but infinitely more rewarding. 


TO THE ADVERTISERS of the nation. . . this 
new approach of McCall’s can mean the multi- 
plication of their market. It will mean an in- 
crease in advertising impact of their messages 
... to reach and influence not just the women 
but also the families in more than 4,550,000 
homes where McCall’s is read, liked, believed, 
followed. 


MecCalls 
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planes dropped leaflets telling Guate- 
malans their liberation was at hand. Colo- 
nel Castillo Armas’s clandestine radio 
broadcast similar messages. His soldiers, 
in uniform, swaggered around the streets 
of Tegucigalpa. Correspondents visited 
his headquarters and filed dispatches 
saying the revolution was about to start. 

On top of all this, an American serv- 
ing with Colonel Castillo Armas wrote a 
letter telling the home folks in the U.S. 
what was coming off, and it was pub- 
lished. The American formerly was a 
“cloak-and-dagger” man in Central Amer- 
ica for the Office of Strategic Services, 
predecessor of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

Handicapped by so much _ ballyhoo, 
the revolutionary force crossed the bor- 
der into Guatemala. (See map on this 
page.) Virtually without resistance, it oc- 
cupied several near-by towns and cut the 
railway line. Then it seemed to bog down. 

Resistance. Government troops began 
to resist the rebels instead of joining 
them. The Government seized the ship 
that had been expected to take Puerto 
Barrios. The revolution quickly appeared 
to be in trouble. 

Colonel Castillo Armas’s little air force 
bombed some fuel tanks and a few other 
targets. The planes hopefully dropped 
arms at some points in the interior, and the 
radio called upon the people to rise against 
Communism, Only a few heeded the call, 
however, and they were quickly brought 
under control by the Government. 

President Arbenz ousted several Army 
officers who, his spies said, were in on 


the plot. Among them was reported to 
be the commander in chief, Col. Carlos 
Enrique Diaz. With President Arbenz in 
command, the bulk of the Government 
troops appeared to be remaining loyal. 

Anti-U. S. sentiment. One thing after 
another, thus, went wrong. Meanwhile, 
the Soviet press and radio were having a 
field day, blaming the United States for 
the “invasion” of Guatemala. The revolu- 
tion has fanned anti-U.S. sentiment in 
many parts of Latin America, and pleas 
in Congress for the American Govern- 
ment to go to the rescue made matters 
worse. 

In country after country, university 
students have demonstrated in favor of 
the Guatemalan Government. Chilean 
students have gone so far as to burn the 
American flag and an effigy of President 
Eisenhower. In Honduras, police have shot 
several students at a pro-Guatemala rally. 

Uruguay’s Chamber of Deputies has 
passed a resolution condemning the “ag- 
gression against Guatemala.” The Chilean 
Chamber of Deputies has passed a similar 
resolution, with an added warning to the 
U.S. Congress that the “aggression” en- 
dangers the inter-American system. 

Argentina’s centrist Radical Party, 
principal opposition to President Juan D. 
Peron, has charged the United States 
with using Theodore Roosevelt’s “big 
stick” policy against Guatemala, and the 
pro-Perén press has accused the U.S. of 
“imperialism.” 

Some voices in Latin America are 
speaking out against President Arbenz 
and Communism and in favor of the 


they are fewf/in Europe, friendly nations 
have raised’ their eyebrows and tumed 
down an American request for permis- 


sion to search ships believed to be * Al 


United tewfhr the revolution, but 


ing Communist arms to Guatemala 

he agitation in Latin America $harp- 
ens the questivn of who has been financ- 
ing, equipping and supporting Colonel 
Castillo Armas. Russia says the U.S. 
Government and American capitalists 
are wholly responsible. Guatemala di- 
vides the blame among the U. S. Govern- 
ment, the United Fruit Company, Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua, but all of them 
deny any part in it. Many people in 
Latin America, however, think the U. S. 
Government is responsible. 

After one week it appeared that a 
break of some kind, such as defection of 
Government troops or large-scale help 
from outside Guatemala, would be need- 
ed to make the revolution a success. 
Meanwhile, President Arbenz has dis- 
posed of many anti-Communists by ex- 
pulsion or assassination. He has issued 
arms to hundreds of Communist-led 
workers and peasants. On balance, many 
observers feel that Communism in Guate- 
mala has gained strength since the revo- 
lution started. If this or any other 
anti-Communist revolution were to over- 
turn the Government, the new regime 
probably would have trouble sitting on 
the lid. 

The initial mistakes made in a bun- 
gled revolution, thus, add up to a lot 
more troubles right in the U.S. door- 
yard, whatever happens in the end. 
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GUATEMALA-The Prize of a Revolution 


®@ AREA: 42,000 square miles; about equal to Tennessee. 
® TOPOGRAPHY: Western two thirds mountainous; many 


volcanoes. 


® CLIMATE: Mild in central highlands, hot in lowlands. 


® POPULATION: 3 million, more than half pure Indian. 
Majority live on Pacific slope and in central highlands. 


@ CAPITAL: Guatemala City, 290,000 inhabitants. 
© PRINCIPAL INDUSTRY: Agriculture. 

@ MAIN CROP: Corn, staple food of the people. 
® PRINCIPAL EXPORTS: Coffee and bananas. 


® HISTORY: Once part of Mayan Empire; then Spanish 
colony; independent nation since 1839. 


® LANGUAGE: Officially Spanish; many Indians speak dialects. 
®@ GOVERNMENT: Republic. 
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BOOMS IN THE MIDST 


OF RECESSION 


Building, Stocks, Wages Up—Autos, Farms Lagging 


cession in U.S. history— 


than ever before. 





A number of booms are going on today 
in the midst of a recession. These booms 
mark the present setback in business as 
one of the strangest in history. 

The building industry, for example, is 
staging the biggest boom on record and 
appears still to be going strong. The 
stock market is marking up the highest 
prices, on the average, since the boom 
of the 1920s. The service industries have 
never done such a volume of business. 
Vacation travel this year is expected to 
break all records. Wage rates continue 
to push upward. 

These trends are in sharp contrast 
to the general easing of business 
activity that started last summer 
and has carried total output down 
about 4 per cent. Production of 
mines, mills and factories is off 
around 9 per cent from last year’s 
high points. Total number of peo- 
ple with jobs is about 3.5 per cent 
smaller than at last year’s peak. 

These figures pointing to an 
over-all downtrend, however, fail 
to disclose the variations in activity 
that actually are taking place. 

Building contractors, for in- 
stance, are putting up fewer fac- 
tories and other industrial struc- 
tures, but there never has been so 
much construction of shopping 
centers, stores and office buildings. 
Railroads are cutting down their 
outlay for improvements, but pipe 
lines, electric and gas utilities are 
going right’ on expanding. The 
Federal Government is cutting 
back on public works, but States 
and cities are spending record 
amounts on highways, schools, 
sewers and water systems. And the 
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Right now, in the midst of the strangest re- 
Housing is booming. Record amounts are 
being spent on highways, schools, new stores. 


Service industries are doing more business 


There is a booming market for laundry 


driers, air-conditioners, many ‘‘soft’’ goods. 


Aircraft plants are pushing production up. 


Vacation travel is breaking all records. 
Variations in business activity show up on 
all sides, even within industries. 


Over all, business is down 4 per cent—but, 


housing boom goes right on into its fifth 
straight year. 

Even in manufacturing, where the de- 
cline in activity has been greatest, vari- 
ations occur. Automobile output in gen- 
eral is lagging behind a year ago, but 
Ford, so far this year, is producing 
more cars than a year ago and General 
Motors is turning out almost as many 
as in 758. 

Defense production is down in to- 
tal, but aircraft plants are operating at 
considerably higher levels. Household- 
appliance producers are in the doldrums, 
compared with last year, but they have a 





GERMAN WORKERS 
... produced more and more 


-Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 


for many, it’s a period of record prosperity. 


booming market in laundry driers and 
air-conditioners. 

The lighter industries, making goods 
that are rapidly used up, have been hit 
less hard by recession than the manu- 
facturers of hard goods. This “soft goods” 
group now is showing improvement all 
along the line. Textile mills and cloth- 
ing factories are boosting output, paper 
mills and printing establishments are 
running close to last year’s boom levels. 
Food processors have felt the down- 
turn scarcely at all. 

The whole American recession, in fact, 
is spotty. The coal industry probably is 
the most depressed, although a few 
mechanized, efficiently run mines 
continue to operate at relatively 
high levels. 

The farming industry stands 
next to coal mining -in being 
worst off. The farm recession start- 
ed in 1952 and continued in 1953, 
but now seems to be leveling out. 
Farm income is running about 4 
per cent under a year ago, but even 
here conditions vary. Cattlegrow- 
ers are finding the going a bit 
harder this year, but hoggrowers 
have improved their position. Dairy 
farmers are not doing so well, but 
graingrowers, in areas where har- 
vests were good, are pushing their 
incomes up a bit with the aid of 
Government price supports. 

People’s incomes, in this set- 
back, have held high. The latest 
Government figures show that ag- 
gregate income, after taxes, is as 
high as it ever was. Later figures 
may show a dip, but it will be a 
mild one. Wage rates, meanwhile, 
have been inching higher. The av- 
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erage for factory workers is $1.81 an 
hour, compared with $1.76 a year ago; 
for construction workers, $2.57 an hour 
against $2.44, and, for retail-trades peo- 
ple, $1.43 an hour compared with $1.39. 

Dividends are being paid by corpora- 
tions at an all-time high rate. Independ- 
ent businessmen, professional workers 
and landlords also are reported to be 
getting the highest incomes on record. 
The income trend, strangely enough, is 
holding higher than the trend in pro- 
duction. 

People also are spending about as 
much money as at the peak of the boom. 
The difference is that they are spending 
for different things. Buying of autos, ap- 
pliances and furniture is not as high as 
it was, and spending is down a bit, too, 
for clothing and a few other soft goods. 
On the other hand, the American people 
are paying out a record amount for serv- 
ices—rent, household operations, person- 
al care and recreation. The American 
Automobile Association expects 1954 to 
be a record year for vacation travel, 
involving some 60 million persons and 
more than 6 billion dollars. 

Prices are acting strangely for a re- 
cession period. Ordinarily, when business 
activity turns down, prices slump. That 
has not been true this time. The gen- 
eral price level has been stable for a 
year. The index of wholesale prices kept 
by the Labor Department has not been 
much below 110 per cent of the 1947-49 
average, nor above 111 per cent, since 
July, 1953. The index of consumer prices 
was reported at 114.7 per cent for July, 
1953, and at 115 per cent for May, 1954. 
The all-time high for living costs was 
115.4 per cent, last October. 

Government action on the price front 
plays an important part in keeping the 
price level steady. The Government sup- 
ports the price of important crops 
through loan and purchase operations. 
It buys up surplus stocks of dried milk, 
butter, eggs and various other commod- 
ities. These operations tend to hold up 
the price of farm products. Then, 
through stockpiling, the Government af- 
fects the price of such basic materials 
as copper, lead, zinc and aluminum. 

The Government, in fact, has made 
a number of moves that probably had 
the effect of moderating the downturn 
in business that began after mid-1953. 

Taxes were lowered on business cor- 
porations and individuals after the first 
of the year. The tax reduction for in- 
dividuals, as the figures show, just about 
balanced the cut in pre-tax income 
caused by the recession, leaving people 
with the same amount of money to spend. 
Unemployment insurance and other Gov- 
ernment benefits also acted to cushion 
the drop in income for people who lost 
their jobs. 
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The “tight” money policy that was 
adopted by the Federal Reserve Board 
of Governors in 1952 was eased about a 
year ago when first signs of a downturn 
began to appear. Since then an “easy” 
money policy has prevailed. This policy 
has provided ample funds for borrow- 
ing by business for plant expansion and 
improvement, by States and cities’ for 
public works and by builders for hous- 
ing projects—activities that have held 
high. 

Actually, the recession has resulted 
chiefly from cuts by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in defense spending, from in- 
ventory trimming among business firms 
and from a decline in consumer demand 
for autos and major household appli- 
ances. In other areas of production, out- 
put has held fairly high. The recession, 
as the Commerce Department notes, 
“has becn largely confined to durable 
goods.” 

Another unusual feature of the Ameri- 
can recession is that it has not spread 
to other parts of the world. The setback 
in 1949, which was only a ripple in the 
United States, caused considerable dis- 
tress abroad. Similar effects followed 
the U.S. declines in 1929 and 1937. 

In Western Europe, statistics on pro- 
duction indicate that output went on 
climbing right through 1953, although 
the turn in the United States came in 
the middle of the year. Output in Eng- 
land shows an increase for the early 
months of 1954. French production 
touched a new high mark. Production 
in Germany and the Netherlands climbed 
sharply through the year. Canada has 
had a milder setback than the United 
States. 

These exceptions in the midst of re- 
cession indicate that the business dip 
in America is quite different from early 
declines in activity. They are signs that 
the retreat from inflation and boom peaks 
is undergoing an orderly adjustment that 
may be completed before the year ends. 

Confidence that the recession is near 
an end is reflected in the activities of 
the stock market. Shares of common 
stocks, on the average, have climbed 
steadily in price ever since the reces- 
sion began, with only occasional set- 
backs. Today, the averages show stocks 
at the highest prices since the boom days 
of 1929. Even more unusual is the fact 
that this rise in the stock market has 
taken place with little evidence of specu- 
lative fever. 

As the year goes on, and as the reces- 
sion appears to lose force, evidence ac- 
cumulates that 1954 will stack up as the 
second-best year on record. 


Latest move by the Administration to 
stimulate business is described in Fi- 
nance Week, page 92. 
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Shorter Draft? Yes for Some 
Allies, but Not for the U.S. 


Draft-age youths in U.S. now 
are called up earlier, kept in uni- 
form longer than draftees of 
nearly all America’s allies. 

One reason: A trend toward 
easier draft laws, among U.S. 
friends abroad. There, most con- 
scripts now face only a year or 
18 months in uniform. For some, 
it's as low as 3 or 4 months. 

It's a different story, though, 
beyond the Iron Curtain. 


While American youths still face a 
two-year draft into military service, 
more and more young men in allied 
nations abroad now are benefiting 
from a shortened period of compul- 
sory army duty. 

Draft-age youths in Holland are the 
latest to be told that their period of com- 
pulsory military service is to be cut, from 
20 down to 18 months. Earlier, Belgium 
had reduced its draft period from 21 to 
18 months. Both nations are full-fledged 
allies of the U.S., as members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

When it comes to drafting young men 
for military service, in fact, the United 
States now takes youths at an earlier age 
and keeps them in active service longer 
than any of its friends and allies except 
Britain, South Korea and Nationalist 
China. 

Just what the draft-age youths of other 
countries face at this time, in the way of 
army service, is listed for you in the table 
on this page. 

In Europe, for example, Britain is 
the only friendly country to equal the 
present U.S. draft period of two years 
and to call up youths at age 18. Greece 
and Turkey also have a two-year draft 
now, but call up draftees at the age of 
20 or 21. Other NATO countries call up 
their youths for draft periods ranging 
from one year to 18 months. 

The French, faced with a crisis in 
Indo-China, have just increased their 
draft calls. But that is being done by 
calling some youths earlier, at age 19, 
not by extending the draft period be- 
yond 18 months. Also, in the eight years 
of the Indo-China war to date, France 
has not sent draftees into combat there. 

Other European allies of U.S., more- 
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over, now are releasing their draftees 
before the legal period of service is com- 
pleted in many cases. Denmark, for one, 
has a law requiring its draftees to serve 
18 months, but it releases 15 per cent of 
them after a year of service. In Italy, the 
law provides for 18 months of service, 
but the actual requirement now is 16 
months. And in Portugal, a third of all 
draftees are released after only four 
months. 

Draftees in Europe now are also called 
up, in many cases, a year or more after 
they have reached the legal draft age. 
In other words, a youth who reaches the 


HOW DRAFT WORKS— 
For U.S., Its Allies and Enemies 


Draft Required 
Age Service 
(in months) 
U.S. 18% 24 
Britain 18 24 
Russia 16 24 to 60 
\ China (Communist) Unknown Indefinite 
| China (Nationalist) 18 Indefinite 
' France 19 18 
| Turkey 20 24 
Greece 21 24 
> Italy 18 16 
+ West Germany No military service 
' Spain 20 15 to 18 
Portugal 20 4 to 22 
_ Belgium 18 18 
' Denmark 20 12 to 18 
Netherlands 18 20* 
Norway 19 16 
| Sweden 20 10 
| Switzerland 19 4 
/ Yugoslavia 19 24 
' Japan : Depends on volunteers 
North Korea 17 Indefinite 
South Korea 18 Indefinite 
Philippines 20 10 
Australia 18 3 
New Zealand 18 3 
Thailand 20 24 
Pakistan Depends on volunteers 
Canada Depends on volunteers 











official draft age of 20 may not be called 
right away, in several countries, because 
reduced draft quotas result in not calling 
youths until age 21 or 22. 

In the Pacific area, present draft 
laws tend to be either much tighter, or 
much more lenient, than in U.S. 

Australia and New Zealand, for in- 
stance, now call up draftees for only 
three months of active military duty, 
with the rest of their training to be com- 
pleted in part-time reserve duty. The 
Philippines require only 10 months of 
military service altogether. Japan has no 
draft law. 

But both South Korea and Nationalist 
China are calling up draftees for indefi- 
nite active duty, with no time period set 
for release from military service. In Indo- 
China, Vietnamese conscripts face the 
same prospect. Even Thailand, untouched 
by fighting since World War II, has been 
drafting youths for a two-year period. 

Over all, however, U.S. friends and 
allies abroad generally have shorter, eas- 
ier draft regulations than those now 
faced by American youths at home. The 
trend is further in that direction, with no 
letup for the U.S. draft in sight. Poten- 
tial enemies of the U.S., on the other 
hand, generally have harsher draft laws. 

In Russia, for example, youths are 
being drafted now at age 16. They are 
being kept on active duty for periods 
ranging from two to five years. 

Satellite countries all require at least 
two years of draft service from youths as 
young as 17. Some, like Bulgaria, require 


‘three years of compulsory military duty. 


Others, like Rumania, call up part of 
their youths for two years, the rest for 
three years. North Korea and Communist 
China now are calling up all qualified 
youths for indefinite terms. 

The “neutral” nations, in contrast, all 
have short or nonexistent draft terms. 
Some, like India, have no conscription, 
rely wholly on volunteers. The rest de- 
pend largely on part-time training. Swit- 
zerland, for example, requires only 4 
months of active military duty; Sweden, 
10 months. 

Two former enemy countries—West 
Germany and Japan-—still have no draft 
in operation, although plans are being 
drawn for German conscription to be put 
into effect when authorized. Austria is 
another country with no draft. 

Around the world, as a result, troop 
build-ups are proceeding rapidly in 
Communist countries, much less rapidly 
in countries friendly to the U.S. The 
growth in strength of this country’s major 
allies is to be even slower if the present 
trend toward cutting draft terms contin- 
ues. 


A new plan for U.S. military training 
and reserves—page 53. 
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WHO'S HELPING IKE IN CONGRESS 


Republicans Mostly, Democrats Sometimes 





put his program across. 


break the White House plan. 





In this closely divided Congress, President 
Eisenhower needs votes from both parties to 


Democrats, on many issues, can make or 


How, actually, are the Democrats voting? 
Are they saving Mr. Eisenhower from his own 


Republican Congressmen, as the Democrats 
claim? Or are they trying to scuttle the Ad- 
ministration, as the Republicans claim? 

Only the voting records tell the real story. 
On these pages is an analysis of those rec- 
ords to show exactly where the two parties 
stand on the big test votes. 








Which party is giving President Eisen- 
hower the most support in Congress? Are 
Democrats turning up more votes for 
him than Republicans? These are ques- 
tions of growing importance in the con- 
gressional campaign. 

Democrats point to the record and 
claim they are giving more support to 
the Republican President on many items 
of legislation than are Republicans. On 
the other hand, Republicans accuse the 
Democrats of trying to scuttle the Presi- 
dent’s program and of playing politics 
slyly to win control of Congress and the 
Presidency. 

Mr. Eisenhower, himself, is mindful 
of his need for bipartisan support in a 
closely divided Congress. He recently 
made a political speech to a campaign 
organization and did not once mention 
the Republican Party. 

It takes a close look at the voting rec- 
ord to see what really is happening. Even 
the roll-call votes do not show the full 
picture of the juggling and maneuvering 
behind the scenes in Congress. But it 
makes clear a few things. 

Revealing roll calls. Upward of 200 
items of legislation have been asked for 
by the President. Many of these are 
minor changes in laws. Some are major 
proposals. On the big questions, there 
have been numerous" roll calls in one 
house or the other. It is from these roll 
calls that the campaign record of the 
individual members of Congress comes. 

These roll calls turn up some inter- 
esting things. They show that, taking the 
record as a whole, Republicans have 
given the President more support than 
Democrats have given. But there are 
quite a few items on which Democrats 
have given him more votes than he got 
from Republicans, And there are two or 
three issues on which Democrats have 
drawn a clear party line. 
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The chart on page 30 and 81 gives a 
clue to the way the parties have divided 
their votes in general. 

In the Senate, Democrats gave Mr. 
Eisenhower more support than did his 
own party in votes on funds for mutual 
security and to block the Bricker amend- 
ment. He got exactly as many votes for 
the St. Lawrence Seaway from Demo- 
crats as from Republicans. On other ma- 
jor questions, except the Taft-Hartley 
amendments, Democrats divided and the 
bulk of presidential support came from 
Republicans. 

Changes in the Taft-Hartley Act be- 
came a straight party-line issue in 
the Senate. Democrats voted as a block 
to table the proposal for this Congress. 
Three Republicans joined them, and this 
presidential proposal was buried. 








In the House, Democrats have turned 
up with more votes for presidential 
proposals than Republicans on several 
measures. Only one of these—that for 
Mr. Eisenhower's housing program—is 
listed on the chart. On this, Democrats 
gave Mr. Eisenhower more than three 
times as many votes as Republicans. 

The Administration’s Social Security 
proposal got almost solid backing from 
both parties. The parties dissented equal- 
ly to continuing the excess-profits tax. 
But, on measures such as giving title to 
tidelands oil to the States, statehood for 
Hawaii and raising the public-debt ceil- 
ing, Democrats divided and most of the 
presidential support came from Republi- 
cans. 

The big political fight by the Demo- 
crats in the House revolved around the 


: j ‘ oe a United Press 
SENATE LEADERS AT THE WHITE HOUSE: {L to R) Democrats 
Clements, George, Johnson, Russell; Republicans Ferguson, Wiley 
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FOR AND AGAINST EISENHOWER IN 


LA 


WHAT IKE WANTED 





Give tidelands oil to States 





Block Bricker amendment lim- 
iting President’s treaty powers 







Authorize St. Lawrence Seaway 


Amend Taft-Hartley Act 


. Authorize public housing program 


Admit refugees outside 


immigration quotas 


Provide funds for mutual security 


tax measure. The President proposed to 
cut taxes on dividends from stocks. 
Democrats proposed, instead, to lower 
the personal exemptions for income tax 
payers. This would have dropped a great 
many persons in low-income brackets 
from the tax rolls. Democrats voted al- 
most solidly against the President. Re- 
publicans saved his plan. 

Support for Ike. The Democrats are 
giving Mr. Eisenhower his greatest sup- 
port on items that they regard as per- 
petuating policies originated by Demo- 
cratic Presidents during the last 20 years. 

Changes in the Social Security Act are 
among such items. The Democrats gave 
about the same support to Mr. Eisen- 
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hower’s changes as they did to those 
proposed by President Truman in the 
last previous Congress, the 82d. 

Public housing is a similar measure. 
Senate Democrats turned up 29 votes 
for President Truman’s housing plan in 
the 82d Congress and 28 votes for that 
of Mr. Eisenhower in this Congress. Re- 
publicans gave 8 votes to the Truman 
plan and 38 votes for that of Mr. Eisen- 
hower. In the House, Democrats came 
within 11 votes of giving as many for 
Mr. Eisenhower’s program as they had 
for that of Mr. Truman. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act fits into this class. It perpetuates 
a plan devised by Cordell Hull when he 
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Votes Against IKE 


9 REPUBLICANS 

_25 DEMOCRATS 
29 REPUBLICANS 
13 DEMOCRATS 


15 REPUBLICANS | 




















was Secretary of State in the first Ad- 
ministration of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
It was designed to cut doors through the 
old Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act through 
which trade might move. 

The only test vote on this Act in the 
82d Congress was on a proposal to limit 
its operations. On this test, House Demo- 
crdts gave Mr. Truman 163 votes. Re- 
publicans voted almost solidly against 
him. On a proposal to restrict the opera- 
tions of the Act under Mr. Eisenhower, 
House Democrats gave the President 137 
votes, with 56 Democrats voting against 
him. Republicans divided almost evenly, 
with 104 for Mr. Eisenhower and 105 
against him. 
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CONGRESS: HERE’S THE LINE-UP 
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WHAT IKE WANTED fot 





Give tidelands oil to States 


Broaden Social. Security, 
increase pensions 


Cut taxes on dividends; hold 
line on personal exemptigg 


Extend excess-profits tax. 


Raise public-debt ceiling 


ix months 


| ° 


Authorize public housing program 


Give statehood to Hawaii 


In the Senate, a group of Democrats 
Jed a fight to give Mr. Eisenhower the 
three-year trade-agreements program that 
he requested originally. In the final 
showdown, 32 Democrats voted for a 
liberalized three-year bill, and 6 
against, while Republicans voted solid- 
ly against it, 39 to 0. The President, in 
the end, yielding to Republican pres- 
sures, had agreed to a one-year exten- 
sion of the Act, and this passed by over- 
whelming vote. 

Democrats have the same strong feel- 
ing for the mutual-aid plan. It is an out- 
growth of the plan worked out by George 
C, Marshall when he was Secretary of 
State for Mr. Truman to help restore the 
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economic stability of friendly nations 
around the world. 

In the 32d Congress, House Democrats 
gave 157 votes to Mr. Truman’s aid pro- 
gram. Republicans divided 73 to 89, with 
the majority going against it. In this Con- 
gress, House Democrats gave Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s mutual-aid program 159 votes, 
with Republicans divided 129 for the 
program to 82 against it. In the Sen- 
ate, 41 Democrats voted for the Tru- 
man fund, 37 for the Eisenhower fund. 
Eighteen Republicans voted for the Tru- 
man money and 31 voted for that asked 
by Mr. Eisenhower. 

On spending policies, all along the 
line, the bulk of Democratic votes went 


I Votes Against IKE 


_ 18 REPUBLICANS 
__89 DEMOCRATS * 


2 REPUBLICANS 
6 DEMOCRATS 











10 REPUBLICANS 
193 DEMOCRATS 


38 REPUBLICANS 
38 DEMOCRATS 


33 REPUBLICANS 
__125 DEMOCRATS 


176 REPUBLICANS 
69 DEMOCRATS 


37 REPUBLICANS 
100 DEMOCRATS 
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for the appropriation of more money than 
was recommended by Republican com- 
mittees. Democrats tried to give more 
money for the operation of the Voice of 
America, asked by the President. They 
were voted down. In several other in- 
stances they tried to restore budget items 
and were voted down by Republicans. 

In the main, it develops that Demo- 
crats are voting pretty much for the 
same things they have been in the past. 
Where the President’s program goes 
down familiar lines, it draws Democratic 
support. But, often, this leads Mr. Eisen- 
hower into trouble with old-line Repub- 
licans. He is taking a bipartisan approach 
to help get the votes he needs. 
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Reds Gain Among Chinese Overseas 


“Home to China’’ movement 
is in full swing in Southeast Asia, 
winning ardent new supporters 
for the Communists. 

Young Chinese are scamper- 
ing aboard a Mao Tse-tung band 
wagon. Scores who've never 
seen China are heading for the 
“homeland.” 

It's a significant switch. Chi- 
nese students who opposed the 
Reds a year ago are turning 
their backs on the West now. 


SINGAPORE 


Thousands of young Chinese who 
have never before seen their ancestral 
homeland are leaving friends and 
families behind in Malaya, Thailand, 
Indonesia and the Philippines to join 
the Communists in China. 

This mass movement of Chinese stu- 
dents to the red banner of Mao Tse- 
tung marks a sharp and _ significant 
change in Southeast Asia. 

Last year a total of 10,000 Chinese of 
all ages moved from Indonesia to Com- 
munist China. In the first half of this 
year a thousand more than last year’s 
total made the one-way trip—and prac- 
tically all of them were in their late 
teens. Chinese families in Singapore sent 
at least 5,000 youngsters in the first 
five months of 1954, compared with an 
average of only 50 a month last year. A 
similar but smaller movement is going 
on from Thailand, the Philippines and 
even Japan. 

These young people end up in Com- 
munist schools scattered throughout 
China. There they receive a_ strictly 
controlled Communist education, politi- 
cal indoctrination and some military 
training. Most of them will probably set- 
tle down in China, working and living 
with the Red revolution. 

A change of attitude. Three years 
ago the Communists had nothing like 
their present widespread support in the 
Chinese communities of Southeast Asia. 
Peiping had blackmailed rich overseas 
families for millions by threatening re- 
prisals against relatives in China. The 
Communists were regarded as aggressors 
in Korea—and they were losing the war 
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Students Pour “Home” 


there at the time. Communist brutalities 
thoroughly alienated the overseas Chi- 
nese. 

This opposition is dying out now. 
Many rich Chinese are more than willing 
to have one or more sons working with 
the Communists. It offers a hit of person- 
al insurance in case the Reds should 
make further gains in Southeast Asia. Poor 
families, facing hard times everywhere 
in Southeast Asia, are happy to send 
their sons to China, where they receive 
free education and assurance of jobs. 

Communists are outlawed .in the Phil- 





to Mainland—and Mao 


Suddenly Communist China’s “open 
invitation” promising a free education 
to any overseas Chinese able to pay the 
passage to Canton began to appear at- 
tractive. The fare from Singapore to 
Canton, via Hong Kong, is about $68— 
less than two months’ tuition. 

The clinching inducement in favor of 
a fast trip to Communist China was the 
British decision to put into effect a Na- 
tional Service training plan in Singapore. 
This calls for the registration of all youths 
between the ages of 18 and 20 years, 
plus limited military training for a se- 


- -Three Lions 


CHINESE IN MALAYA 
For some: a change of heart 


ippines, Thailand; Burma and Malaya, 
but they have no trouble spreading their 
propaganda among young Chinese. And 
the youngsters—glowing with new-found 
“patriotism” for the “fatherland”—are 
seeking a more active role in a Govern- 
ment and society they consider far more 
dynamic. 

Economics at work. Until recently, 
few of the young Chinese in Singapore 
and Malaya seemed interested in going 
to China to become good Communists. 
Then hard times came to Singapore, the 
result of a sharp drop in world prices of 
tin and rubber. Many Chinese business- 
men reduced their staffs. Graduating 
students found it difficult to get jobs. 
Parents had to dig into their savings to 
pay the tuition for youngsters still in the 
middle schools. 


lected few. After two years of very 
sketchy training, the men go into the 
reserves. 

The British intended to call up only 
about 1,000 of the 25,000 students in the 
proper age bracket. But registration be- 
gan at about the same time the air was 
filled with talk of a Southeast Asia al- 
liance to stop Communism. Chinese stu- 
dents, encouraged by pro-Communist 
leaders, decided this was the first step 
to enroll them in an army which would 
ultimately fight Red China. 

The “martyrs.” A resistance group of 
between 1,000 and 2,000 students in 
Singapore refused to register and staged 
a protest demonstration. Police broke 
up the rally—with the result that the 
students became martyrs in their own 
eyes and among a large section of 
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Singapore’s predominantly Chinese popu- 
lation. 

There was no question that Com- 
munists controlled the demonstration. 
The youths sang Chinese Communist 
songs. Their leaders said Britain and the 
U.S. intended to use the Chinese stu- 
dents to fight for “imperialism” and that 
some day they would be used against 
Mao Tse-tung’s “People’s Liberation 
Army.” 

Now the movement of students to 
mainland China is in full swing. At the 
docks where these young Chinese board 
ship for Hong Kong, they talk freely of 
why they are leaving the land of their 
birth. One said: “If we ever fight in 
Malaya it will be under Mao Tse-tung.” 
Another vowed: “We'll never fight 
against our brothers in the jungles.” 

Just before he left, one young man 
sent this letter to his parents: “Nine 
years of school life is ending. For my 
future, shall I dump myself in the money 
world, into this colonial society? Or join 
an English school? Or go back to the 
mother country? At a heart-to-heart dis- 
cussion with my schoolmates, they told 
me that this South Sea cultural desert 
was full of poisonous snakes and wild 
beasts, and that our duty was to go back 
and cultivate the soil of our forefathers.” 

Songs and slogans. The dockside ral- 
lies have an almost unbelievable crusade 
spirit. The students shout slogans and 
sing Communist songs. Tears flow freely 
among those left behind. Occasionally 
there is an angry scene when relatives 
try to prevent a student’s leaving, but 
the police step in only if the youth is 
under age. 

The final act is played at Hong Kong’s 
Lowu Station, the last British frontier 
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STUDENTS AT A CANTON COLLEGE 
"|. . our duty was to go back”’ 


post on the border of Communist China. 
‘Phere the students are held for about 
four hours while processing of their pa- 
pers is completed. They sing their songs 
and read Communist books and maga- 
zines. Only a few yards away, across the 
Shumchiin River, are the Communist 
guards in their gray-green uniforms and 
peaked caps with the Red Star badge. 
The students seem not to notice that the 
guards are heavily armed and grim- 
faced, that their submachine guns point 
implacably at the bridge across the 
river. 

Singapore fathers have caught up with 
their children many times at Lowu Sta- 
tion. The British officials are sympathetic, 
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but can do nothing as long as the stu- 
dents are of age. So the fathers try per- 
suasion. A few change their minds, but 
usually the young men and women speak 
of an ardent desire to help build the 
“new China.” A few say, more bitterly, 
they will “never fight for the white man.” 

On coming back. Thailand, Indo- 
nesia and the Philippines permit the 
young Chinese to leave if they wish. But 
they are barred from ever returning 
legally. Many parents hope these laws 
will be changed in the future. Even if 
they aren’t, ‘Chinese who are sent back 
by the Communists, or who may want to 
return on their own, will not find it too 
difficult to be smuggled back. 

Permits to re-enter Singapore can be 
obtained without much trouble, although 
only about 1 per cent of the students 
leaving have asked the British for re- 
entry papers. Under certain circum- 
stances those who leave without re-entry 
permits will be allowed to return, but 
there is a growing feeling that this pro- 
vision may be too lenient. 

“Could Malaya,” a prominent Singa- 
pore commentator asked recently, “which 
is now in the slow process of becoming 
independent, absorb a hard core of in- 
doctrinated and disciplined youths whose 
basic allegiance would probably be to 
Red China?” 

An increasing number of Singapore 
residents, including many Chinese, would 
give a vehement “No” in answer to that 
question. 

The question, though, looks into the 
future. Right now, the significant thing 
in Southeast Asia is that more and more 
young Chinese are hurrying off to a 
China they have never before set foot 
on, to cast their lot with the Communists. 
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WHAT EDEN THINKS OF AMERICA 


In Commons—Criticism for U.S., Kind Words for Communists 


A surprise attack on the foreign policies of 
the U. S. came from Britain's Foreign Secretary, 
Anthony Eden, on the eve of the Washington 
talks between President Eisenhower and Prime 
Minister Churchill. 

The way the British feel about ‘collective 
security’ in Southeast Asia, about Communist 


Following is from the text of the speech made by Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden in the British House of Commons on 
June 23, 1954: 


Now, I will speak of Indo-China. The story is an intricate 
one and I apologize to the Committee [House of Commons, 
sitting as a Committee of the Whole,] for that fact. A most 
encouraging feature of it from our point of view has been our 
intimate co-operation and consultation with the other govern- 
ments of the Commonwealth. Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada were all members with us of the Korean Conference. 
We were most grateful for their help and advice on Indo- 
China as well as on Korea. I was myself particularly indebted 
to my three colleagues, Mr. Lester Pearson, Mr. [Richard G.] 
Casey and Mr. Clifton Webb. 

Although our Asian partners in the Commonwealth were 
not represented at the Conference, we were able to keep in 
constant contact with them at every stage of our work. This 
also was quite invaluable to us because in my view there 
will never be any real security in Southeast Asia without 
the good will of the free Asian countries. If peace is once 
restored in Indo-China, then I believe that these countries 
will be willing to take their part in supervising and guaran- 
teeing the settlement. If so, there will be a good chance for 
that settlement to last. If also we succeed in negotiating 
some form of permanent Southeast Asia defense organization, 
it will not be fully effective without the understanding and 
support of the Colombo powers. These thoughts have been 
much in my mind during the many discussions which I have 
had about Southeast Asia over the last two and a half months. 

I must now ask the House to allow me to give a brief ac- 
count of these discussions—if only to enable me to correct one 
or two misconceptions which have established themselves in 
certain places. I have seen it suggested that the possibility 
of creating a united front of anti-Communist powers in 
Southeast Asia has been in some way prejudiced or delayed 
by the attitude of Her Majesty’s Government. 

The facts are these: There is no dispute that on 13th April 
Her Majesty's Government stated that they were ready to 
take part with the other countries principally concerned in 
an examination of the possibilities of establishing a colléctive 
defense in Southeast Asia and the Western Pacific. This 
House was so informed. But the membership and the method 
were also important, and neither were then decided. Nor 
do I see how they could have been, since the French Gov- 
ernment—whose views on the matter were clearly of impor- 
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China, the Geneva Conference was set forth 
in frank terms in the House of Commons on 
June 23, both by Mr. Eden and by Clement At- 
tlee, the leader of the opposition Labor Party. 

U.S. News & World Report presents what 
they said on these subjects from the official 
texts of addresses by both men. 


tance—had still to be consulted. It was agreed in London that 
if a question were asked about the membership, I should 
reply that this was a matter for further consideration. In the 
event, I was not asked. However, in a reply to a supplementary 
question in this House on the same day I said that the ef- 
fective outcome. of this examination of the possibility of es- 
tablishing a collective defense would be greatly influenced 
by what happened at Geneva. Neither then nor later was any 
criticism made to me about this reply. 

When, therefore, I learned that an initial gathering of a 
number of powers was to be held in Washington on 20th 
April, it seemed to me that this fact must inevitably prejudge 
the question of membership at the outset and I thought it 
important not to do this. I said so, and the meeting was ac- 
cordingly transformed into one of the powers concerned with 
the Conference. I think that I should add that at no time in 
these proceedings did this much over-publicized misunder- 
standing extend to our relations with the French Government 
who were, of course, deeply concerned and who have shown 
in their public as well as in their private declarations a full 
understanding of our position. I hope that we shall be able 
to agree to an international guarantee of any settlement that 
may emerge at Geneva. 

I also hope that it will be possible to agree on some sys- 
tem of Southeast Asia defense to guard against aggression. 
In other words we could have a reciprocal arrangement 
in which both sides take part, such as Locarno. We should 
also have a defensive alliance such as NATO [North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization] is in Europe. And let me add, 
such as the existing Chinese-Soviet treaty provides for the 
Far East so far as the Communist powers are concerned. 

That is the kind of plan that should develop. These two 
systems, I admit, are quite different, but they need be in no 
way inconsistent. My belief is that by refraining from any 
precipitate move toward the formation of a NATO system in 
Southeast Asia we have helped to create the necessary con- 
ditions in which both systems can possibly be brought into 
being. 


PACT IDEA: NOT NEW 


Here let me say something else. The idea of a pact for 
Southeast Asia and the Pacific is really not a new one. It has 
been canvassed for many years in the past by myself 
amongst others, and, I know, by other Right Honorable and 
Honorable Members of the House. It is quite wrong to sup- 
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pose tha it suddenly sprang into the light of day a few 
weeks ago, fully armed, like Minerva from the head -of Jupi- 
ter. It really was not so. Its relevance to current events must 
not be exaggerated. It could be a future safeguard but it is 
not a present panacea. During our discussions it became in- 
creasingly apparent to us that some preparatory work was, in 
any event, required at once. 

Mr. Harold Davies [Labor]: Will the Right Honorable Gen- 
tleman give way, as this is a rather vital matter? It is a very 
important issue, and we cannot brush it aside. I want to ask 
the Right Honorable Gentleman a direct question, and it is 
this: Was our Ambassador, Sir Roger Makins, telephoned on 
18th April and told not to attend the talks with Mr. Dulles 
[U.S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles] and others 
on the phrase “united action in Southeast Asia”? 


WHY EDEN OPPOSED MEETING 


Mr. Eden: When the Honorable Gentleman studies what I 
have said, he will find that that point has been clearly cov- 
ered. I do not want to go back on my words and I should not 
like to improvise on them, but I think the Honorable Gentle- 
man will find that that point has been covered. I considered 
that a meeting of the particular kind that was then proposed 
might have prejudged membership. That is why I said that 
it should not take place. , 

During our discussions it became increasingly apparent 
that some preparatory work had to be done at once, and it 
seemed essential that a military study should be made of all 
the possible situations which might arise in Southeast Asia on 
the various possible assumptions about the success or failure 
of the Conference. As a five-power staff agency already ex- 
isted which included the United States, Australia, New Zea- 
land, France, and ourselves, with terms of reference which 
covered Southeast Asia, I thought that the military repre- 
sentatives of these five powers should meet as soon as possi- 
ble to examine the various situations with which we might 
be faced, but of course without any commitment to the five 
powers. This was the best contribution, in my judgment, that 
could have been made towards organizing united action. 

These proposals were accepted by the other four powers, 
and they began in Washington on 3d June. As a result of 
these discussions, we shall be better equipped for any deci- 
sions we may be called upon to take. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have also been reproached in some unofficial quarters 
for their failure to support armed intervention to try to save 
Dienbienphu. It is quite true that we were at no time willing 
to support such action, for three reasons which seemed to us 
to be good and still do. First, we were advised that air ac- 
tion alone could not have been effective. Secondly, any such 
military intervention could have destroyed the chances of a 
settlement at Geneva; and thirdly, it might well have led to 
a general war in Asia. I should add that we have at no time 
been reproached by our French allies for our decision, in 
spite of the fact that the burden of it fell upon them. 

oO ° ° 

In a war without any clearly defined battlefront we had 
first to seek ways of separating the opposing forces. For this 
we had to bring about, if we could do it at all, detailed 
military discussions. Eventually everyone agreed that repre- 
sentatives of the opposing commands should meet for this 
purpose, but that was only a part solution of our problems; 
because after that, the difficulty was to agree who these 
commands were and what principle should guide their 
discussion. 

The Communists argued that the French Command should 
negotiate with the Viet Minh and with the so-called re- 
sistance movements in Laos and Cambodia. They also wanted 
the military representatives of the two sides to discuss plans 
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for regrouping the opposing forces in all three states, there- 
by implying that the fighting was of the same character 
in all three states. These proposals seemed to us to ignore 
the legitimate governments of the three Associated States, 
and they took no account of the fact that in Laos and 
Cambodia the Viet Minh were foreign invaders. 

But after much discussion, the Conference accepted the 
proposal which the United Kingdom put forward on 29th 
May. This provided that military talks should begin with 
Vietnam and left open the arrangements to be made later 
for Laos and Cambodia. 

Representatives of the commands of France and Vietnam 
on the one hand, and Viet Minh on the other accordingly 
met on 2d June, and their discussions are still going on. I 
hope that they will soon submit to the Conference detailed 
recommendations for the separation of the opposing forces 
in Vietnam and for their concentration in clearly defined 
areas. This was an important advance. It allowed the parties 
directly concerned, for the first time since the Conference 
began, to get to grips with the practical problem of ending 
the fighting in Vietnam. Thereafter we had two other main 
issues upon which to concentrate. 


RED PLAN—LIKE KOREA 


First was the question of supervision for the whole of this 
fighting, and the second the cessation of hostilities in Laos 
and Cambodia. Everybody accepted the need for supervi- 
sion; there is no dispute about that. The difficulty was to de- 
cide who should perform the supervision and how they should 
perform it. The Communist delegation, as the Committee 
would expect, proposed an arrangement modeled on that of 
Korea. This would have given the main responsibility to 
joint committees on which the two military commands would 
have been equally represented. They also proposed an in- 
ternational commission comprising representatives of India, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Pakistan, but that commis- 
sion would not have had any authority over the joint com- 
mittees. 

These proposals inspired very little confidence in the re- 
maining delegations. It seemed to us that joint committees 
of that kind would be useful only as long as there was no 
disagreement between their members, and after eight years 
of fighting that seemed a rather improbable proposition 
on which to base our work. To avoid deadlock we thought 
that the international commission should have powers 
to arbitrate and powers to resolve the differences as they 
arose. That, in turn, meant that we must have a genuinely 
impartial commission, and it must be able to reach deci- 
sions by a majority vote. 

For that purpose the United Kingdom proposed the five 
Colombo powers—Burma. Ceylon, India, Indonesia and 
Pakistan. That proposal was supported by the United States 
and by France. But we could not get agreement on this 
difficult question of supervision, nor was it possible for a 
long time to make any progress toward practica] negotiations 
about the other two countries, Laos and Cambodia. The 
Communist delegation refused to admit that a Viet Minh 
withdrawal was an essential condition for the restoration of 
peace in these two countries nor would they recognize that 
these two countries had independent governments enjoying 
the support of their people. 

Repeated discussions in restricted session produced no re- 
sults and were followed by three days of sterile and often 
acrimonious debate in plenary session from 8th to 10th June. 
On the last of these days I felt compelled to set out our differ- 
ences in detail and to issue a warning that if they could not 
be resolved it would be the duty of the Conference to ad- 
mit its failure. There followed an interval without formal dis- 
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cussions on Indo-China. Negotiations were resumed at the 
beginning of last week in a better atmosphere. The eventual 
outcome was the agreement reached by the Conference on 
19th June. This provided for meetings between the military 
representatives of the two sides for Laos and Cambodia. 
Their purpose is to bring about an armistice. 

The military commands will begin their examination by 
studying questions relating to the withdrawal of all foreign 
armed forces and all foreign military personnel from the 
two states. Therefore the present position is this: there are 
three sets of military discussions either proceeding or about 
to begin. One is for Vietnam which has been going on for 
about three weeks and the other two are for Laos and Cam- 
bodia. All three have been asked to report to the Conference 
at the latest by 10th July. It will then be for the Conference 
to pronounce upon their work. 

oO o ° 

Mr. Woodrow Wyatt [Labor]: On a matter of clarifica- 
tion can the Right Honorable Gentleman explain what is 
meant exactly by “foreign personnel” in relation to Laos and 
Cambodia? He may have seen that there was some discus- 
sion in this morning’s Manchester Guardian concerning a 
dispute between us and the Americans on this point. 

Mr. Eden: The terms of the communiqué are that they 
shall “study the questions relating to the cessation of hostili- 
ties on the territories of Cambodia and Laos beginning with 
the question concerning the withdrawal of all foreign armed 
forces and all foreign military personnel.” 

The Honorable Member will realize that these are terms 
of reference to allow military contacts between the two sides. 
It will be for the military contacts to work out, if they can, a 
solution of these matters, but, whatever their proposals may 
be, those proposals have to come back to the Conference for 


- the approval of the Conference. Therefore nobody is now 


committed to the outcome of these discussions. All we have 
done is to make it possible for the two sides to meet upon 
these terms of reference. If we had not done that, there 
would have been no meeting at all. 


MUST FRENCH LEAVE, TOO? 


Mr. Hugh Gaitskell [Labor]: Can the Right Honorable 
Gentleman say whether the word “foreign” includes the 
French? 

Mr. Eden: It might certainly be held to do so, but I think 
the fair answer to give would be that this is just one of the 
matters that can be argued out in these meetings. The 
committee must face the fact that in a document of this kind 
we can hardly ask one side to give the whole of their case and 
the other side to give none of their case. 

What I think this document fairly does is to give the staffs 
and commands an opportunity to talk to each other. If, as 
there may well be, there is a will for agreement behind 
these talks, they can reach it. If there is no will to reach agree- 
ment they will not, but at least we have given them the 
chance to meet and I am absolutely sure that we were right 
to do that. 

Before I close I should like to give the committee some 
personal reflections about the Conference. I know there 
are many members of the House who are familiar with con- 
ferences, but I think this one had many peculiarities. The 
mechanics of the Korea part of the business worked smoothly 
with the three chairmen, Mr. Molotov [Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister V. M. Molotov], Prince Wan [Wan Waithayakon, Thai 
Under Secretary of State], and myself taking turns in the 
chair, and the secretarial arrangements for Korea also worked 
well. 

But with regard to Indo-China the position was very differ- 
ent. We got over the difficulty about the chairmanship by 
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agreeing that Mr. Molotov and I should alternate. Because 
many of the meetings were secret, a great part of the work 
of arranging and deciding on the agenda fell inevitably upon 
the two chairmen. I should like to pay my personal tribute 
to Mr. Molotov for his help in settling these procedural 
matters; indeed it is a fact that unless we had kept in 
the closest touch the Conference simply could not have func- 
tioned at all. 

A further complication in connection with Indo-China was 
the absence of normal diplomatic relations between a num- 
ber of the countries who were represented at the Conference. 
That position is quite unique in my experience, and, I de- 
voutly trust, will never be repeated. Someone had to pro- 
vide a channel of communication, even at the risk of being 
called a “Municheer,” and if no one had provided a channel 
of communication we should very soon have been com- 
pletely stuck. That task fell to the chairmen; there was no 
other way of doing it. 


MEETING CHOU: A HELP 


There is no doubt that one result of the Conference has 
been an improvement in Anglo-Chinese relations. This has 
already had a number of consequences, of which the House 
is aware. I was glad of the opportunity to meet Mr. Chou En- 
lai. The contacts between the two delegations in Geneva 
were undoubtedly of value. I know there has been criticism 
of-them in certain quarters, but, in my opinion, they have 
already proved of benefit to this country and a real contri- 
bution to peaceful coexistence, which is still our aim and ob- 
ject with every country. 

I have spoken about the Commonwealth. Throughout the 
Conference we also had daily contacts with our United 
States and French allies. Our consultations were in fact con- 
tinuous. For many weeks General Bedell Smith [Walter 
Bedell Smith, U.S. Under Secretary of State], whose dis- 
tinguished military record and disinterested services to both 
our countries are highly valued by us all, was the leader of 
the United States delegation. We worked closely together, 
and not even sensational rumors, of which there were one 
or two, ever affected, I am sure, our co-operation. 

As the Committee knows, the Prime Minister and I will 
take advantage of this interval in the work at Geneva to ac- 
cept the invitation of the President of the United States 
to visit Washington. We are very glad to be going again to 
discuss in freedom and frankness, as is our custom, the many 
problems which we have to face together. On my way home 
from Geneva I was glad to have the opportunity of meet- 
ing M. Mendés-France, the new Prime Minister of France, 
in Paris. He has courageously pledged himself to seek a 
settlement of the Indo-China question within a month. I 
feel sure that the Committee will wish him all success and 
will welcome the fact that he is to meet Mr. Chou En-lai 
today. 

But final agreement at Geneva will not depend on us and 
our allies and associates alone. It should be clear to all that 
the hopes of agreement would be jeopardized if active mili- 
tary operations in Indo-China were to be intensified while 
negotiations for an armistice are proceeding at Geneva. If 
this reminder is needed, I hope that it may be heeded. If 
it is, then I think that there is a chance—I do not put it 
higher than that—there is a chance that, with continued 
patience, these long and difficult negotiations will produce 
an acceptable result. 

Any agreement reached must, of course, do more than 
simply bring the fighting to an end, urgent though that is. It 
must pay regard to the wishes of the peoples of Indo-China 
and to the legitimate rights of France. Such an agreement, 
if we can get it, will provide a basis upon which to build the 
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security of Southeast Asia. But it will do much more than 
that: it will greatly strengthen peace throughout the world. 


Later the same day, Mr. Eden closed the foreign-policy 
debate with the following remarks: 


For the remaining minutes, | should like to say a word 
about two topics: first, the general topic which has been 
mentioned more than once in this debate, of negotiating with 
Communist China, and, secondly, the question of Anglo- 
American relations. 

It has been suggested once or twice in this debate that by 
negotiating with Communist China we should be in danger 
of weakening ourselves. I do not believe it unless we have no 
faith in ourselves. If that were so, it would be true, but nego- 
tiation in itself does not weaken us, and if the Committee 
believe, as I do, that though we probably cannot get com- 
plete, even and smooth international relations between the 
Communist and non-Communist worlds we can get a meas- 
ure of tolerable agreement, then we must be able to talk to 
each other. 


HOW CONFERENCES HELP 


As the Right Honorable Gentleman rightly said, it is a fact 
that both the Berlin and Geneva conferences, apart from 
anything else they may or may not have done, did reduce in- 
ternational tension, and have, in a certain measure, opened 
up possibilities which we perhaps did not even know were 
there before. They have made possible new tasks in which 
we can share together. 

Let me give the Committee just one example. Supposing 
an agreement were reached on the vexed Indo-China issue, 
rather on the lines suggested by the Right Honorable Gen- 
tleman; suppose that everybody agreed that Laos and Cam- 
bodia should lead their own lives, and that whatever other 
arrangements were agreed to about Vietnam should be guar- 
anteed; suppose an Asian circle, consisting on the one hand of 
China and Soviet Russia, and, on the other, of France, Ameri- 
ca and ourselves—and perhaps India and other countries, too 
—could guarantee the arrangements arrived at. That would 
be something entirely new in our international experience. 

I do not say that it is likely to happen, but I think that 
it is possible that it might happen, and surely it is something 
worth while trying to get. Of course, we are not so foolish, 
any of us, as to believe that that would resolve the problems 
of the world for all time, or that it would mean that the ambi- 
tions of certain powers would be satisfied, but it might meah 
that everybody concerned thought it desirable for reasons of 
coexistence—if I may use the phrase again—to make some such 
arrangement. And, it having once been made, it might last. 


That is what I mean by the need to keep as open a mind as 
one can in these approaches. 

I come now to another question mentioned, the difference 
between the great powers, the free great powers and the 
Communist great powers. Differences between the Commu- 
nist great powers, I believe, exist. I have as much reason for 
knowing about that as anybody in the Committee. I believe 
they do, but, of course, they are not canvassed. Ours always 
are, and not only canvassed but magnified. 

It is not news to say that relations between Britain and 
the United States are good. The slightest divergence, of 
course, is food to what one may call the battle of the col- 
umnists. So that is the difference. They have their diver- 
gencies. We know nothing of them. We have ours, which may 
be less serious, but we know all about them—and know 
about some that have never existed at all. 


WHY FREE COUNTRIES ARGUE 


So I think we have to keep this in perspective. As I look 
over the last few weeks I really do not believe that our dif- 
ferences with the United States Lave at any time been of any 
real significance. They have mainly been differences of as- 
sessment and differences of timing. Yet they raise a pretty 
hullabaloo. The only reason that I am worried about this is 
that this kind of difference is bound to go on taking place 
between free countries. Because we are free countries we 
are bound to have different points of view about those kinds 
of things. I hope that we can learn to treat them with restraint. 
That seems to me the main message of this debate. 

Everybody in this country, or almost everybody in it, be- 
lieves that understanding between us, the British Common- 
wealth, and the United States is the foundation of world 
peace. It is in that spirit that we are asked to go across the At- 
lantic. I think the Committee’s message tonight may be de- 
scribed as being, “Do all you can to have the best relations 
with the United States, but do not forget what the House of 
Commons wants you to do’—what our American friends 
might call a tough assignment. 

At any rate, we go to do it in the confidence that our Amer- 
ican friends understand as well as we do that the relationship 
we have to maintain is not maintained merely because we 
like each other, though we do, but because unless we can 
deal with our differences in a friendly spirit the chances of 


. the peace of the world become slender indeed. Therefore, I 


say that this Committee should send to the United States of 
America tonight this message: We may have differed in the 
past; no doubt, from time to time we shall differ in the fu- 
ture; but these things are nothing beside the great flow of hu- 
man endeavor in which we want to join to establish the peace 
of the world. 


ATTLEE WANTS U.S. TO RECOGNIZE RED CHINA 


Following is from the text of the speech by the leader of 
the opposition, Clement Attlee, in the House of Commons on 
June 23, 1954: 


The Committee is greatly indebted for the very clear and 
informative statement of the Foreign Secretary, and particu- 
larly, I think, its latter stages in which he gave us those 
personal impressions, for, although he was good enough to 
circulate the speeches made at the Conference, because those 
speeches seemed so often to be made for effect, for restating 
positions that everyone knew about, one really did not gather 
much of the atmosvhere of the Conference from them. 

I think that everybody is indebted to the Right Honorable 
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Gentleman for the efforts that he has made at the Geneva 
Conference. Certainly one has the impression that here was a 
matter where the personal efforts of the Foreign Secretary had 
wrought a great deal. I was also pleased at what he said with 
regard to Mr. Molotov, for I think it was quite clear that 
Mr. Molotov also worked for the Conference to succeed. I 
do not think any of us underrate the difficulties that face a 
Foreign Secretary at any conference. He always has to start 
off with the difficulties of people who say “No” all the time. 
I think in these days that is particularly true. 

The Right Honorable Gentleman said that he was able to 
work very cordially with the French. It is difficult these days 
when French: Governments seem to have such a fugitive life. 
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One hopes that M. Mendés-France may succeed, but I think 
it is right that we should say to our French friends how sad it 
is that when we want France to take her rightful place in 
the world this eternal breaking down of the Administration 
does frustrate all our efforts. 

The Right Honorable Gentleman has to deal also with our 
American friends, and he is going over to America. I have 
no doubt that, as he says, there will be some frank speaking. 
I must say that sometimes it is awfully difficult to understand 
just what the American line is, as between what members of 
the Government say and what Senators say and sometimes 
what generals and admirals say. I am quite sure that this 
journey to Washington will be useful if we can get a rather 
more coherent view. 

The Right Honorable Gentleman rightly pointed out what 
our interest is in this matter. Our interest is simply to get 
such conditions in Asia as will enable its various peoples to 
develop harmoniously as free nations taking their full part 
in the world. This Conference was concerned with two vital 
matters. One was Korea, which, after all, manifests the deter- 
mination of the world to resist aggression. We all regret that 
further progress has not been made there. The other was 
Indo-China. Indo-China is rather a different matter. Indo- 
China I would describe as part of the process of bringing 
to an end an obsolete colonialism. I think it is right to realize 
that from the point of view of Asia. We witness in our day 
the rising up of the nations of Asia, and now we have this 
very, very difficult task of trying to get them their right 
positions in the world and to prevent the kind of things aris- 
ing in Asia that have arisen in Europe. 

I think the most notable thing, perhaps, about this Con- 
ference is that it is the first conference in Europe in which 
the real rulers of China have taken part. & is really a farce 
still not to recognize the present Government of China as the 
effective Government of China-)The Right Honorable Gen- 
tleman said how difficult it is‘to have a conference when 
people do not even recognize each other. I am hoping that 
soon the realistic approach to China will be made by other 
nations, including in particular our American friends. I think 
the real obstacle to a settlement in Korea is the failure to 
recognize the Chinese position and to allow China to have 
her proper place in the United Nations. Reading the Chinese 
speeches at Geneva one can see, when they talk about the 
United Nations, that the Chinese will not accept this or that 
from the United Nations because they are excluded from 
the United Nations. 


RED CHINA: IF IN U.N.— 


If China were in the United Nations, I think we might get 
a greater acceptance of the kind of provisions set up for de- 
militarization, armistice and all the rest of it, but as long as 
China is obstinately kept outside the United Nations, she al- 
ways and inevitably regards that as a hostile bloc. I think it is 
quite obvious today that there is no question of a military 
victory in Indo-China. There has to be a settlement. I think 
there was a considerable advance in some of the statements 
by Chou En-lai [Premier of Communist China] in recognizing 
that there was a different position in Vietnam from that in 
Cambodia and Laos, and I am quite sure that the right 
line, with all the difficulties, is to press for free elections un- 
der proper conditions in both Korea and Indo-China, our ob- 
ject being an all-round settlement. I regard as perhaps the 
most important part of this Conference the contact which 
has been made with the Government of China. 

I am very glad that the Right Honorable Gentleman 
stressed the point of the close contact which he had with and 
the help which he had from our Commonwealth friends, be- 
cause I believe that is a vital factor in the whole situation. 
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When one looks at Asia one sees stretching right across, in 
the north, the influence of Chinese civilization, but in the 
southern belt one sees the influence of Indian civilization, 
which goes right across through Cambodia and out through 
Indonesia. I do not see any reason why there should be a 
clash between those two civilizations. What we ought to be 
aiming at is a modus vivendi in Asia. The Right Honorable 
Gentleman struck a hopeful note. It is no good being over- 
sanguine, but there is a hope because in every one of these 
countries there is the most urgent need for them to apply 
themselves to their own domestic problems, particularly by 
raising their standard of life. 

One hears about Chinese imperialism. There is a danger, 
there is always a danger, that a flushed nationalism may turn 
to imperialism. We saw recently that they had 603 million 
people to look after. Surely that is enough for any govern- 
ment. 


LOCARNO PLAN “ATTRACTIVE” 


I am quite sure that the key to many of the problems of 
Asia lies in keeping in close touch with our Indian friends. 
I was attracted by the idea, which was hinted at by the For- 
eign Secretary, of a kind of Locarno in Asia, an all-in pact, 
not with two great blocs lined up against each other, but a 
kind of security pact among all these countries of Asia so that 
they should avoid what happened so often in Europe—the 
tearing up of the whole continent by war. The true interest 
of all of them obviously is peace. I say again that there is the 
prerequisite of a proper appreciation of the position of China. 

May I say a word or two about the pending visit to Wash- 
ington of the Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary? They can 
both be assured that they go with the good will of all the 
people of this country. * particularly welcome the fact that 
the Prime Minister has said that they are not going on a 
fixed agenda. Necessarily detailed points will arise, but I 
think here is an occasion for taking a broad sweep of the 
whole horizon of the problems facing the world. 

I hope we may clear up some differences in point of view. 
I do not think we ought to be at all ashamed about the fact 
that we have differences in point of view with the United 
States. Partly those are historical; partly, I think, they are 
geographical. I do not think we often realize how America 
feels about the fact that, from her Pacific coast, she is facing 
what may be another great insurgent land mass. But I am 
quite sure that, from the American point of view, an Asia 
which is peaceful and joined in a pact is a far safer defense 
than any outside barrier of islands. It is a different concep- 
tion. One can quite understand the position. We must try to 
enter into the American point of view and equally they 
should look at our point of view. I hope we shall get a union 
of minds on that. 


NEXT—TALK WITH MALENKOV? 


One thing which I hope will flow from it is some approach 
to the question which we ventilated in the House the other 
day—to a talk also with Mr. Malenkov [Soviet Premier]. I 
should like to see it take place here in London. After all, it is 
a very central situation. Why should we always have to go 
abroad? I think the Right Honorable Gentleman the Prime 
Minister is fully entitled to be host. It would be an enormous 
advantage if in the country in the center of the Commonwealth, 
fixed between those two great land masses, there should be a 
meeting of at least the three—perhaps a wider meeting, but at 
any rate of the three—leaders of their countries at the present 
time to deal with those vital questions—I will not elaborate 
them again—which lie at the back of so much of the fear 
which obsesses the world . . . 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 




















LONDON....GENEVA....NEW DELHI....BERLIN.... 





>> Chou En-lai, Premier of Communist China, with his return to Peiping can 
present this kind of report to his Government: 
At Geneva he was a star attraction, outshining Soviet Russia's Molotov. 
Anthony Eden of Britain sought out Chou to plead for truce in Indo-China. 
British leftists paid court to Chou, urging closer Sino-British relations. 
A Premier of France, even though France does not recognize Communist China, 
Spent two hours with Chou in an effort to end the war in Indo-China. 
At Geneva, Chou seemed to be the key man, the man in position to grant or 
deny a truce in Indo-China. The West had to come to Chou if it wanted peace. 











>> Chou En-lai's call on Prime Minister Nehru of India shifted the spotlight 
from Geneva to New Delhi and at the same time cut into the monopoly of world 
attention that the Churchill-Eisenhower talks otherwise would have had. Once 
again, Chou was saying that Communist China is, in fact, a major power. 


>> In New Delhi, in the Chou-Nehru conversations..... 

Chou En-lai realized that Nehru has been worried about the spread of war 
from Indo-China toward India. Chou also knew that Communist inflexibility at 
Geneva disturbed Nehru, may even have nudged him closer to the West, forced him 
to think somewhat more favorably about a Southeast Asia defense alliance. 

In addition.....Nehru is uneasy about Communist activities in Tibet and 
Nepal, India's neighbors, and has cracked down on Communists inside India. 

Chou's purpose at New Delhi, therefore, was simply this: Promise a truce 
in Indo-China--if the U.S. keeps hands off, show Nehru a defense pact with the 
West for Southeast Asia was unnecessary, assure Nehru of China's friendship. 

It's another move in the Moscow-Peiping effort to soothe and‘flatter Nehru, 
keep him outside the West's camp, while Communists do business as usual. 











>> This is the scene Moscow and Peiping see spread before them: 

The U.S. is widely criticized as floundering not only in Indo-China and 
in Europe but even in its own back yard in Central America. 

U.S. and Britain, foremost allies of the free world, have been detected 
quarreling in public, where all the neighbors could hear. 

An Indo-China truce is nearer, but largely on Communist terms. 

A defense pact for Southeast Asia apparently will be slow to materialize. 
A nonaggression deal with Communist China may get in the way of it. 

The European Army, long feared by Moscow, now looks like a dead duck. 

Revolt in Guatemala is getting the U.S. some embarrassing publicity. 

Communist China, despite U.S., is winning wider acceptance as a big power. 
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These things make a pleasing prospect for the Communist leaders in Moscow 
and Peiping, a prospect achieved with a minimum of effort on their part. 


>> Moscow is pleased, not really disturbed, at the revolt against the Guate- 
malan Government. As experts on Soviet strategy explain it..... 

Latin America, while a Kremlin target, has a low priority. There is no 
special rush about it. Meanwhile, Latin-American Communists are expendable, 
especially if in expending themselves they cause trouble for the U.S. 

Moscow's action in sending arms to Guatemdla was designed to hurt the U.S. 
as much as to help the Guatemalan Communists. If the arms helped to put down a 
revolt against the Communists, well and good. If not, the arms could still have 
these results: divert U.S. attention from Europe and Asia, and maybe provoke 
Washington into drastic moves that would turn Latin America against the U.S. 








>> For a small investment, Moscow is banking these dividends: 

U.S. is blamed by Communists for instigating the revolt against Guatemala. 
This charge, given world-wide publicity, ties in with Soviet propaganda designed 
to prove the U.S. a warmonger, imperialistic, and oppressor of small nations. 
There are people in Latin America and elsewhere glad to believe this. 

U.S. and its allies get into an embarrassing tangle over a Washington idea 
that the U.S. might search friendly shipping .for arms bound for Guatemala. 

At the United Nations, the U.S. is put into an awkward spot by requests 
that the U.N. act to keep the peace in Guatemala. The U.S. wants this problem 
handled without any help from such U.N. members as Soviet Russia. 











>> To show how a thing like this Guatemalan revolt can muddy the waterS..ee. 
U.S. problem has been to cut off further arms shipments to Guatemala. 


One solution, advanced tentatively by Washington, was to have the U.S. Navy 
search any ships in the Caribbean suspected of carrying arms to Guatemala. 


This idea was tried out very quietly on the major shipping nations of Europe. 

Result: An indignant outcry, far from quiet, at the nerve of the U.S. for 
even suggesting such a thing. So, the Allies were overheard quarreling again. 

Loudest outcry came from U.S.'s closest ally, Great Britain. Here was the 
U.S. threatening freedom of the seas. The celebrated occasions when Britain 
searched American ships in the past were overlooked. 

The British press had a field day. Britain, the Manchester "Guardian" said, 
"should be polite to Mr. Dulles but .. . we cannot allow either the Atlantic 
or the Caribbean to become his private preserve." 

It's all right to keep arms from Guatemala, the British agreed, but it's 
up to each nation--not up to the U.S.--to police its own ships. 














>> In Berlin, these Soviet moves are worth watching: 
Soviet Control Commission for East Germany has been cut back, two thirds 
of its staff returned to Russia, its offices in 14 cities closed. 
East-West travel across Germany is being made easier. 
These Soviet moves are aimed at the West Germans, not the East Germans. 
Immediate idea is to capitalize on West Germany's mounting impatience with 
the Allies over occupation controls, delayed independence. Long-term idea is to 
persuade West Germans that Russia sympathizes with German hopes, that if Germans 
want a unified Germany, they'd better begin looking to Soviet Russia for it. 
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THE CASE FOR STRONG 


Every year hundreds of thousands of tons of liquid 
Caustic soda are consumed by American industry. 
The trade refers to this form of caustic as “‘liquor.” 

This liquor is available in two strengths: 50% 
concentration and 73% concentration. The use of 
the higher strength, in many instances, affords a 
substantial saving to the buyer. 

Take the case of a bleach manufacturer located 
in the South who was using 630 anhydrous tons of 
50% liquor annually at a cost of $49,422. Two years 
ago, at the suggestion of Columbia-Southern, the 
customer decided to convert to 73%. It cost $2,120 
to install the necessary equipment. Now, the cus- 
tomer’s cost for the same amount of caustic is only 








LIQUOR... louie Chal ia! 


$45,246 delivered. A savings of $4,176 per year! 

Various factors are involved and each case must 
be analyzed to determine the practicability of con- 
verting from 50% to 73% caustic liquor. Neverthe- 
less, Columbia-Southern has been instrumental in 
helping many of its customers to profit in this 
manner. 


COUNTLESS CAUSTIC USES 


Caustic Soda is such a basic chemical that it enters into a 
multitude of products for the home, office and factory. 
Such items include boiler compounds, film, ceramics, 
chemicals, detergents, dyes, explosives, foods, insecticides, 
lye, medicinal preparations, paints and varnish removers, 
paper, rayon, rubber reclaimers, soap and innumerable others. 
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we youve beonseatedby = LUJNDER THE RED GUNS 


HANOI-This capital of North Viet- 
nam, harried by years of war, has the 
fatalistic air of a condemned man who 
lives only on the hope of continued stays 
of execution. 

Right now, Hanoi is experiencing war 
in half doses. 

Any night the rumble of guns and the 
chatter of machine-gun fire echo from 
the ring of forts outside the city. French 
warplanes take off from Hanoi’s two air- 
fields in a steady procession. Ambulances 
race through the streets, bearing 
wounded to military hospitals. 

In the city, however, no one feels the 
| sharp impact of battle. Bombs and 
shells do not drop here as they did in 
Madrid, Warsaw and other besieged 
cities of modern times. Civilians and 
soldiers are not crouched behind street 
barricades. 

Nevertheless, there is the sense of 
irresistible pressure and the feeling that, 
perhaps tomorrow, the dikes may crum- 
ble. If Hanoi dies—as it must unless 
there is a vast increase in French power 
in the Red River delta—it will be either 
by strategic choice or by strangulation. 
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HANO!'S “JUGULAR” BRIDGES THE RED RIVER 
If it were cut, the city would die 


The French may pull out if the worst 
comes. The Communists, in any event, 
probably will not attack the city by 
direct assault. They have the power to 
starve it into submission sooner or later, 
if they want to make the effort. 

Hanoi has lived too long under the 
threat of Communist guns to be panicked 
by fears of the future. There are mixed 
feelings in the city about whether to go 
or to stay. A French sergeant who re- 
tired years ago is staying on because he 
can’t find a buyer for his restaurant. 
He intends to leave only at the last 
moment. On the other hand, a Chinese 
businessman who makes most of his 
profits from short-term loans is liquidat- 
ing as speedily as possible. He hopes 
to go to Singapore. 

For the most part, however, there is an 
attitude of “we'll stick it out as long as 
we possibly can.” Business in stores, ex- 
cept those selling food and daily neces- 
sities, has dropped 75 per cent from 
what it was before the fall of Dienbien- 
phu. But prices have not been cut in an 
effort to clear shelves. Instead, they have 
skyrocketed, especially the prices of 
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luxury items such as pdté de foie gras. 
There has been a decided flight of capi- 
tal in recent weeks, but this has not been 
accompanied by any noticeable exodus 
of civilians. 

Dance halls, night clubs and bars in 
Hanoi are doing a roaring business. The 
most popular night spot is a third-floor 


roof garden in the heart of the city where. 


a Filipino dance band easily drowns the 
dull sounds of war on the outskirts. 
Still, at 1 a.m., Hanoi becomes a ghost 
citv. Patrols of six to eight men, each 
heavily armed, stride single file down 
the streets, the sharp rap of their boot 
heels sounding through the silence. Any 
civilian caught on the streets during the 
hours of curfew—1 until 6° a.m.—is 
promptly marched off to jail. 

Before the war this was a gentle, re- 
laxed city with a population of about 
140,000. The wide, tree-shaded boule- 
vards, with rococo houses set deep inside 
luxurious lawns and gardens; the two 
lakes providing a backdrop for centuries- 
old temples; the sprawling parks with 
gravel paths flanked by tea shops—all 
of these made Hanoi one of the lovely, 
quiet cities of Asia. 

Now the botanical gardens are a train- 
ing camp for Vietnamese recruits, many 
of whcm take their first few drill lessons 
while still wearing civilian garb. In the 
park behind the military hospital, Viet- 
namese paratroopers are learning the 
technique of air jumps. 

On the alert at all times are 50 per 
cent of the French and Vietnamese 
troops in the city. Half of these are ac- 
tually on station and the other half are 
confined to their barracks, ready for in- 
stant service. 

Despite these restrictions, the city 
streets are filled with soldiers, as are 
the bars after 6 p.m. More French 
Union troops are coming in daily— 
some from other parts of Indo-China, 
others by plane and by the ships of 
every nationality that make the voyage 
from France to Indo-China. 

Hanoi has a population of 340,000 
now. The big majority of the late-comers 
are people who left villages in the delta 
simply to escape the horrors of war. 
Others fled from Viet Minh areas because 
of burdensome taxes and _ political pres- 
sures. Some—no one can say how many— 
are Communist agents or members of the 
so-called “phantom army” of Viet Minh 
followers within the city. There has been 
little publicly revealed sabotage so far. 
But recently the French moved an entire 
village several thousand yards because 
snipers in it were firing at planes tak- 
ing off from the military fields inside 
Hanoi. 

The civilian population of Hanoi, by 
and large, appears apathetic in its atti- 
tude toward the war. Thousands of men 
and women attended a protest rally 
against plans, put forward at the Geneva 

(Continued on page 46) 
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W224 The tubeless, 


3-transistor Zenith “Royal-M” 
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aids at least twice its size... 
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Zenith does much more than just devote 
itself to its famous crusade to lower the 
cost of hearing. Of equal importance is 
our constant improvement of the per- 
formance, the convenience, end the sim- 
plicity of hearing aids. 

The newest and proudest result of 
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Operates for 10¢ a week on one tiny, 
low-cost battery compared to $1.00 to 
$2.00'a week for vacuum tube aids. No 
“‘B" battery! No tubes! Truly a remark- 
able combination of clarity, conven- 
ience, and comfort! Only $100 
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. . . It would take heroic 
work to supply Hanoi by air 


Conference, to partition Vietnam—but 
there was little fire or enthusiasm in the 
crowd. On Vietnamese Independence 
Day, city residents lined the streets to 
watch Vietnamese soldiers on parade. 
No one waved flags or cheered. It may 
have been the Asian reluctance to show 
admiration of military power, or it may 
have been simply that nobody really 
cared. 

Contrasting with this general apathy is 
the enthusiasm of a small group of Viet- 
namese officials who regard this as a war 
of survival. They spend immense energy 
trying to arouse spirit among the people. 
As an example of this, the mayor of 
Hanoi is trying to organize groups of 
10 to 30 families into “mutual protection” 
units to resist infiltration and subversion, 
and to fight in the streets if the battle 
ever comes to Hanoi. 

Right now, street fighting seems ex- 
tremely unlikely. From the Communist 
standpoint, strangulation is a much neat- 
er method of execution. Ocean-going 
freighters can go up the Red River to 
Hanoi from the port of Haiphong during 
the flood season, but Viet Minh mortars 
and artillery along the banks in places 
where the river narrows have become in- 
creasingly effective. The city simply 
could not be supplied by air, short of a 
heroic “air lift.” There are too many peo- 
ple to be fed. 

What is left is the highway-railway 
route to Haiphong—a route that crosses 
the Red River and is subject to con- 
stant harassment by the Communists. 
If Hanoi’s jugular—the highway-railway 
link with Haiphong —is ever cut per- 
manently, this anti-Communist capital 
would simply wither and die. 





—Three Lions 


TROOPS IN THE STREETS 
After 1 a.m. it’s a ghost town 
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For office and home, we require the following 
air conditioners for 1954: 


Model A412 ' Ton 
| for areas up to 300 sq. ft. 





Model A434 ° % Ton 
for areas up to 450 sq. ft. 


| Model A410 — ‘1 Ton 
for areas up to 600 sq. ft. 





| am interested in receiving prices and informa- 
tion for an installation of this kind. 54-12 


Name 





Title 








C Y 


Pp 





Address. 





City. Zone. Stote. 
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~Black Star 


PARIS 


IERRE MENDES-FRANCE, the new French 

Premier, is setting out, almost single- 
handedly, to stop the fighting in Indo- 
China, arrange for France’s place in the 
European defense scheme and then re- 
store his once-powerful nation’s economic 
health. Concededly, Mr. Mendés-France 
is taking upon himself a large order. 

Complicating his task, the Premier has 
promised to resign unless he obtains an 
Indo-Chinese truce by July 20. Many 
assert that, by these terms, Mr. Mendés- 
France has hobbled himself, tipped off 
his plans to the Communists. But such 
were the terms on which he accepted his 
new job. And they promise to give his 
Government either a very brief life, or 
a long and vigorous one. 

The Premier is 47, a scholarly lawyer, 
economist and much-respected lone oper- 
ator in the mazes of French politics. He 
has a plan for France, long and care- 
fully devised. The U.S. will not like 
some of it. Frenchmen will dislike other 
aspects. It calls for a series of prompt 
decisions and actions. This alone makes 
Mr. Mendés-France unusual among 
French leaders. 

Indo-China comes first. Most French- 
men are eager to end the fighting there 
as quickly as possible. The new Premier 
has opposed the Indo-Chinese conflict 
from the start, has urged a negotiated 
peace with the Communists at every 
turn. He has warned throughout that, 
even with lavish U.S. help, France 
could not afford to fight such a war. 

Now, he is determined to end the con- 
flict by partitioning Vietnam, giving the 
Reds a substantial chunk of that state— 
areas they now hold, or seem likely to 
capture. He pledges no abject surrender, 
but just how far he is prepared to go 
remains in question. And the Premier re- 
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ported, after a meeting with Chou En-lai 
of Red China, an agreement to settle 
military problems as rapidly as possible. 
Then the National Assembly gave the 
new Government a smashing 433-to-23 
vote of confidence. 

Of course, the Reds, if they choose, 
could simply trip Mr. Mendés-France 
because of his self-imposed deadline. The 
Communists could demand more and 
more as July 20 approaches, Or they 
could refuse to make any agreement. 
Mr. Mendés-France’s resignation and an- 
other French Cabinet crisis would follow. 

There are many, however, who think 
the Reds may take as much as they can 
get and agree to an armistice. They still 
would be able to move later into areas 
retained by France, using their familiar 
infiltration and propaganda tactics. 


- 30 Days to End a War 


A Quick Cease-Fire 
Or Quick Resignation? 


Mr. Mendés-France tried to end the war in Indo- 
China—by yielding to the Communists. But, as a 
man calling for decision and action, the new Pre- 
mier captivates and encourages the French. 





But obtaiuing such an armistice would 
give the Mendés-France Government a 
prestige unmatched in France since the 
nation was liberated from the Nazis. It 
would enable the Premier, too, to go 
ahead with the rest of his program. 

European defense plans come next. 
Mr. Mendés-France wants a quick de- 
cision on the European Defense Com- 
munity, with its related sore subject of 
German rearmament. He thinks France’s 
allies should know definitely where 
France stands and be enabled to make 
their plans accordingly. 

The Premier has not committed him- 
self on the EDC question, although he 
holds that German rearmament is in- 
evitable. But he does think it would be 
regrettable for the National Assembly to 

(Continued on page 48) 





~United Press 
THE NEW FRENCH GOVERNMENT: (L to R, front row) Premier 
Mendés-France, President Coty and Defense Minister Koenig 
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BEFORE: 
Cast Metal 








AFTER: Molded Durez 





Du c - take-up drum 


on reno we 
Recorder Dictation 
Machine 


Crescent Industries. 


Could YOU reduce 
parts cost this way 7 


Phenolic plastics are more than ever a 
profitable line of approach to better 
products...and to fabricating economies. 
New materials developed by Durez are 
continually widening their usefulness in 
fields requiring electrical, heat, and im- 
pact resistance. 

From our files, this example is one 
that might well be matched in your busi- 
ness — in what you make or propose to 
make. Seeking to overcome the cost of 
numerous pre-assembly operations on a 
precision-balanced turntable (plus a re- 
ject problem), this manufacturer solved 
both problems by switching to a unit of 
molded Durez. The net result was a sav- 
ing of 30% in cost installed, with engi- 
neering specifications met in all respects. 

We can show you how these engineer- 
ing plastics are used by many leading 
manufacturers to save operations . . . to 
improve product performance and ap- 
pearance. Ask, too, for our monthly 
“Plastics News”’ with reports of interest- 
ing applications. Write... 

Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 907 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





PHENOLIC PLASTICS 
THAT FIT TODAY’S PRODUCTS 
for the New Era of Competition 
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. . . In France: new hope—but some skepticism, too 


ratify the treaty by a narrow margin. The 
result, he fears, would be continued dis- 
sension over the question, with a later 
Government perhaps revoking the action. 

So Mr. Mendés-France is seeking a 
compromise that can go through the As- 
sembly by a big majority. Losing no time, 
he already has a committee at work find- 
ing the compromise he wants. And he 
hopes the Assembly will be able to vote, 
give the Allies a definite answer, before 
the midsummer recess begins. . 

France, itself, comes after EDC, and 
could prove the biggest stumbling block 
of all. Mr. Mendés-France is an inde- 
pendent member of the Radical Socialist 
Party, which, despite its name, is mostly 
a grouping of moderate to conservative 
businessmen. He is an orthodox econo- 
mist who wants sound money, a balanced 
budget, an end to France’s creeping in- 
flation. 

He would revise French taxes and 
tighten the nation’s costly social-security 
system. He wants to spur French indus- 
trial production by investment and greater 
competition. He hopes to enforce greater 
efficiencies in the nationalized industries, 
get bigger food production by more 
modern farming methods. With all this 
go plans for the large-scale and much- 
needed construction of new housing. 

Such a program is considered certain 
to tread heavily on the toes of powerful 
French factions. In France, many en- 
trenched interests place a limit on how 
far any Government can go. Mr. Mendeés- 
France has suggested that when the time 
comes for these actions, the Government 
be given wide powers to proceed by 
decree. 

Meanwhile, it is believed certain that 
France will run into trouble in her Afri- 
can colonies, especially after any settle- 
ment in the Far East. Premier Mendeés- 
France hopes to anticipate such difficul- 
ties by encouraging a greater degree of 
self-government in Africa. 

All in all, the new Premier has every- 
thing figured out. Many regard the plans 
as visionary, of course; but he does not. 
He regards his program as a practical 
one that France eventually will be forced 
to adopt, in large part at least. France, 
he holds, must be strong at home before 
she can act like a world power. And the 
Premier doesn’t much care whether he 
remains in office to see his plans through. 

Mr. Mendés-France was one of many 
very surprised Frenchmen when the 
National Assembly voted him into office. 
A man of much independent courage, he 
is disdainful of politics and politicians. 
He refused to make deals or promises 
with the established French parties, 
sternly rejected the support of the Com- 


munists. His offer was himself, his pro- 
gram and new faces in the Cabinet. 

Born in Paris of prosperous parents, 
Mr. Mendés-France attended the Ecole 
des Sciences Politiques, obtained a law 
degree and settled down to practice at 
Louviers, in Normandy. At 25, the mini- 
mum age, he was elected to Parliament 
and at 30, he was Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs in the Popu- 
lar Front Government of Leon Blum, a 
Socialist. 

When France fell in 1940, Mr. Men- 
dés-France was a lieutenant in the Air 
Force. With many others he fled to North 
Africa hoping to continue the war from 
there. But Vichy police arrested him, 
sent him back to France to serve a six- 
year prison sentence. He escaped, joined 
the Resistance movement and eventually 
got away to England and became a bomb- 
er observer in the Free French Air Force. 

In 1945, as Minister of National 
Economy under Gen. Charles de Gaulle, 
he analyzed France’s plight, came up 
with a program of stringent austerity. 
When General de Gaulle rejected his 
plans, Mr. Mendés-France resigned. For 
nine years, he persistently refused a seat 
in any of France’s succession of unstable 
governments. 

There were, however, jobs as leader of 
the French delegation to the Bretton 
Woods International Monetary Confer- 
ence and later as France’s director on 
the board of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. Mean- 
while, he arose periodically in the As- 
sembly to analyze France’s ills, offer his 
program. But no one paid much atten- 
tion until a year ago. 

In the Cabinet crisis of mid-1953, Mr. 
Mendés-France undertook to form a Gov- 
ernment. Again, he refused to consult 
party leaders, offered only his program. 
He failed of approval by 13 votes, but 
he and his program caught the attention 
of the country. 

Now, since Mr. Mendés-France has 
become Premier, observers say France 
has been swept by new winds of hope, 
the result of a new man with a program 
of action, many new faces in the Cabi- 
net. At the same time, there remains, of 
course much skepticism that one man 
can remake France, internally and ex- 
ternally. 

For the present, everything depends 
on the first hurdle, Indo-China. After 
that, there are difficulties at every step 
of the way. But Mr. Mendeés-France, 
equipped with a program and beholden 
to no one, is ready for action. 


A close-up view of the war Premier 
Mendés-France hopes to end—page 44. 
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THE TREND TO MODERN LIVING ON WHEELS 








INCOLN lets you live on wheels as you do at 

home. Lincoln lets you express your taste 

for dramatic simplicity of line — for the free- 

dom of functional design —for the clear, 

true colors and exciting fabrics found wher- 

ever the living is modern. And this fine car 
captures far more than beauty. 

For when you ride in the new Lincoln, 
you relax in quiet confidence — on firm yet 
buoyant seats. You scarcely notice the differ- 
ence in roads: Lincoln’s meticulously _bal- 
anced chassis makes rough, uneven back 
roads feel like superhighways. Around curves 
you have complete control at all times be- 














No need to leave modern living at home 


cause of ball-joint front wheel suspension, 
another exclusive with Lincoln in its field. 

As for Lincoln’s moving force, its great 
V-205 engine does more than you expect. 
Remember Lincoln swept the first four places 
among stock cars in the Mexican Pan-Ameri- 
can Road Race. And Lincoln took first in its 
class in the Mobilgas Economy Run. 

You can find out why the growing trend is 
to Lincoln by taking the wheel of this fine 
car. Your nearest Lincoln dealer extends a 
standing invitation to drive a new Lincoln 
or Lincoln Capri. 


LINCOLN DIVISION * FORD MOTOR COMPANY 






LINCOLN 


DESIGNED FOR MODERN LIVING 
POWERED FOR MODERN DRIVING 





What do you do with a 





AIR BRAKE DIVISION ... air brake equipment, INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION... 


brake slack adjusters, anti-wheel-slide devices, compressors air compressors, cylinders, actuators, air contro! devices, engi- 
and accessories for all rail vehicles and trolley buses. neered pneumatic control systems and front end loaders. 





at 40,000 feet 


@ The famous F-86D Sabrejet has only one seat, so it has been impossible to 
give the usual dual-flight training to a new pilot. Instead, the armed forces use 
a flight simulator, now in production at Union Switch & Signal Division of 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company. Design work on simulators is being done 
by Melpar, Inc., a subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake. 

The flight simulator has an actual F-86D cockpit, complete with instrument: 
that work. The pilot’s controls have the same “feel” as the real airplane. He 
takes off, flies, and lands completely by instruments. There is a radar and a 
flight instructor. Between them they give the pilot a lifetime of experience in 
a matter of hours. 

By pressing a button, the flight instructor can cause simulated engine 
trouble—including the dreaded “flame-out” (engine failure). The pilot must 
scun his instruments, spot the trouble and take corrective action before it is 
too late. This same flight instructor can even simulate ice formation on the 
airplane. The pilot must notice his loss of speed or power, find the reason 
and turn on his de-icers. 

The radar instructor flies an imaginary enemy plane that appears on the 
pilot’s radar scope. The pilot must locate it and shoot it down. The instructor 
can also cause radar problems at a critical moment, and the pilot must recog- 
nize and overcome them. 


It takes 11 tons of electronic and computing equipment to supply one flight 
simulator. The cost is far less than one F-86D, and there is no doubt that, by 
supplementing flight time, this remarkable device now being made by Union 
Switch & Signal has paid for itself over and over again in terms of pilot safety 
and combat skill. 

If you have a problem in industrial electronics or transportation signaling 
control systems, let Union Switch & Signal engineers show you the easy way 
to do it. To solve other tough problems, call on any of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company Divisions or Subsidiaries listed below. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL DIVISION, Swissvale, Pa. .. . centralized traffic 
control, car retarders, automatic train control, train communication and interlocking systems; 
aviation, pipe-line and highway traffic control systems, flight simulators; electronic com- 
ponents; and ground handling equipment. 


MELPAR, INC., Alexandria, Va. .. . research, development, and manufacture of 


military electronic systems. Also serves as central research laboratory for Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, 


estinghouse Air Brake 


COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
THREE GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


NEW MOVIE AVAILABLE—entitled, “AT THis MOMENT’—showing a vivid story of modern 
railroad progress. Length 26 minutes, on 16 mm. color sound film. For use of film write: 
United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York or Association Films, Inc., 347 
Madison Ave., New York. 





GEORGE E. FAILING COMPANY... LE ROI COMPANY... internal combustion en- LE TOURNEAU-WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY... 
portable drilling rigs for oil, water and mineral exploration _gines, portable and self-propelled air compressors, rock drills, 


earth moving equipment, including tractors, scrapers, haulers and othor 
and a variety of equipment and supplies. foaders and mixers, 


construction tools. 





What do you do with a 





AIR BRAKE DIVISION ... air brake equipment, INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION... 
brake slack adjusters, anti-wheel-slide devices, compressors air compressors, cylinders, actuators, air control devices, engi- 
and accessories for all rail vehicles and trolley buses. neered pneumatic control systems and front end loaders. 





at 40,000 feet 


@ The famous F-86D Sabrejet has only one seat, so it has been impossible to 
give the usual dual-flight training to a new pilot. Instead, the armed forces use 
a flight simulator, now in production at Union Switch & Signal Division of 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company. Design work on simulators is being done 
by Melpar, Inc., a subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake. 

The flight simulator has an actual F-86D cockpit, complete with instrument 
that work. The pilot’s controls have the same “feel” as the real airplane. He 
takes off, flies, and lands completely by instruments. There is a radar and a 
flight instructor. Between them they give the pilot a lifetime of experience in 
a matter of hours. 

By pressing a button, the flight instructor can cause simulated engine 
trouble—including the dreaded “flame-out” (engine failure). The pilot must 
scan his instruments, spot the trouble and take corrective action before it is 
too late. This same flight instructor can even simulate ice formation on the 
airplane. The pilot must notice his loss of speed or power, find the reason 
and turn on his de-icers. 

The radar instructor flies an imaginary enemy plane that appears on the 
pilot’s radar scope. The pilot must locate it and shoot it down. The instructor 
can also cause radar problems at a critical moment, and the pilot must recog- 
nize and overcome them. 


It takes 11 tons of electronic and computing equipment to supply one flight 
simulator. The cost is far less than one F-86D, and there is no doubt that, by 
supplementing flight time, this remarkable device now being made by Union 
Switch & Signal has paid for itself over and over again in terms of pilot safety 
and combat skill. 

If you have a problem in industrial electronics or transportation signaling 
control systems, let Union Switch & Signal engineers show you the easy way 
to do it. To solve other tough problems, call on any of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company Divisions or Subsidiaries listed below. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL DIVISION, Swissvale, Pa. .. . centralized traffic 
control, car retarders, automatic train control, train communication and interlocking systems; 
aviation, pipe-line and highway traffic control systems, flight simulators; electronic com- 
ponents; and ground handling equipment. 


MELPAR, INC., Alexandria, Va. . . . research, development, and manufacture of 


military electronic systems. Also serves as central research laboratory for Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, 


estinghouse Air Brake 


COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
THREE GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PA, 


NEW MOVIE AVAILABLE—entitled, “AT THIS MOMENT”’—showing a vivid story of modern 
railroad progress. Length 26 minutes, on 16 mm. color sound film. For use of film write: 
United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York or Association Films, Inc., 347 
Madison Ave., New York. 





GEORGE E. FAILING COMPANY. -- LE ROI COMPANY. . « internal combustion en- LE TOURNEAU-WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY... 
portable drilling rigs for oil, water and mineral exploration _gines, portable and self-propelled air compressors, rock drills, earth moving equipment, including tractors, scrapers, haulers and other 
and a variety of equipment and supplies. loaders and mixers, construction tools. 
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The climate has changed 









































You sat inside and suffered...in the good old Summertime... prior to 
1902. Even then, air conditioning was mostly confined to industrial plants. 
By the 20’s the movies had learned to lure customers with cool air. Depart- 
ment stores and passenger trains soon followed suit. Today, office and resi- 
dential conditioning systems are 
commonplace; even motor cars 
have air conditioners ; and a 
great mass industry has ne 
sprung up. The current 
boom in air condition- 
ing sales is contribut- 
ing new dimensions to 
our economy, too... 
new jobs for thou- 
sands of workers... 








hundreds of millions of ea 
This Sundstrand Rigidmil and Automatic Index 
Base increased production from 31 to 67 pieces 
per hour on air conditioning compressor housings. 


dollars for investment in 


new facilities. Sundstrand 
e ¢ 





machine tools are used in the 
manufacture of parts that go into air 
conditioners. Sundstrand’s “Engineered Production” Service*, equipment, 
and technical know-how help bring costs down, production up. The air 
conditioning industry is just one of many served by Sundstrand’s eight divi- 
sions. Perhaps Sundstrand is a name to remember in your business, too. 


A name 
to remember in 
your business! 













8 Sundstrand divisions 
make widely diversified 
products 


MACHINE TOOL DIVISION 
—lathes, Milling Machines, 
Special Machinery, Centering 
Machines, BenchCenters, Balonc- 
ing Tools. 





BROACHING DIVISION— 
Standard ond Special Broaching 
Machines, Tools, Work-holding 
Fixtures. 





AVIATION DIVISION— 
Constant Speed Hydraylic 
Drives, “Rota-Roll" Pumps. 


D FUEL UNIT DIVISION — 
iq NN 
D 





Pumps used by the nation's lead- 
© ing oil burner manufacturers. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION — 


Tr: Hydraulic Transmissions, Pumps, 
alr a | b> Control Valves, Fluid Motors. 
‘ 


PNEUMATIC DIVISION — 
Air Sanders for Automotive, 
Woodworking, Metalworking 
and Plastics Industries. 


FOUNDRY DIVISION—Groy 
Iron Castings for Sundstrand 
ond other manufacturers. 


MAGNETIC PRODUCTS 
DIVISION—T oo! Room and Pro- 


duction Chucks, Magnetic Fix- 
tures, Lifting Magnets, Chip and 
Coolant Separators. 


Sundstrand engineers have worked 
with leaders in American industry, 
in many fields, for close to half a 
century. Benefit by Sundstrand’s 
reliable research, expert engineering, 
precision production. Write for story : 


“Engineered Production” 
Service* 


SUNDSTRAND 


MACHINE TOOL CO. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


American Broach & Machine Company 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





. | ABOUT ARMY RESERVE PLAN 





@ Active training in military Reserves would be re- 
quired of thousands under plan now being studied. 


@ Entire Reserve setup would be changed to provide 
more men ready for immediate service. 


@ Some young men would be drafted for training as 
Reservists without going on active duty. 


Is something happening now in re- 
gard to the Reserves that might 
affect young men in the service 
and those of draft age? 

Yes, it is. If you are in the service or ex- 

pect to be called, you may be affected 

by a plan for making important changes 
in the setup of the military Reserves. 

Under this proposal for a modified form 

of Universal Military Training, all able- 

bodied young men of draft age would 
have to put in a total of eight years on 
active duty or in the Reserves, often 
participating in weekly drills. Also, 
changes would be made in Selective 

Service rules, so that some young men 

would be drafted for training and the 

Reserves instead of for active duty. 


How would the new setup work? 

Each of the armed services would have 
a “First-Line Reserve.” This would be 
made up of men who are released after 
having served on active duty, usually 
for from two to four years, and of young 
men who are drafted for the Reserves 
and spend about four months in basic 
and technical training. If you are in this 
group, you would have to drill once a 
week and spend two weeks a year at 
summer training camp—or four weeks, if 
you do not live near enough to a Reserve 
unit to take part in the weekly drills. 


There also would be an “Auxiliary Re- 
serve” for each of the services. This 
would include trained men and _ units 
that, together with the First-Line Re- 
serves, could meet the need for trained 
military Reserves during the first six 
months of an emergency. These two 
groups would be counted on to provide 
about 3 million trained men who could 
be quickly called to active duty if 
needed. 


Would there be another 
group? 
Yes, Other discharged men who had not 
completed their eight years of obligated 
service would go into a pool of trained 
Reserves. If you were in this group, 
you could be called up, on a selective 
basis, in an emergency. Men in this 
group could be used for training others 


Reserve 
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or for other military duty. Veterans with 
actual combat experience usually would 
go into this Reserve pool. 


Would the present draft continue? 
Yes. Under the plan, which was drawn 
up by the Pentagon and is being con- 
sidered by the National Security Council, 
the present draft would continue for 
some time. It would be changed, though, 
to allow some young men to be drafted 
directly for Reserve training. 


Who would be selected for Reserve 
training? 

That would be in the hands of local 
draft boards. Full details have not been 
decided on, but here is one suggestion 
advanced: When a young man becomes 
18% years old he would draw lots to 
determine whether he would be put in 
his board’s quota of inductees or a quota 
of Reserve trainees. If he is selected 
for the Reserves he would go, usually 
right away, for active training of about 
four months. Then he would return 
home and go into further Reserve train- 
ing for a period of up to seven years 
and eight months. Meanwhile, he could 
work or go to school, so long as he at- 
tended weekly drills and summer train- 
ing camp. 


Must Congress approve the plan? 
Yes. Action by Congress will be needed 
to put the full plan in effect. For one 
thing, Congress will be asked to provide 
a way of enforcing a requirement that 
men participate in the training of Re- 
serve or National Guard units. Sponsors 
hope for action by early 1955. 


Why is a change in the present Re- 

serve system considered necessary? 
Primarily because the present method is 
not providing enough well-trained men 
for immediate active duty in case of war 
or other emergency. Dissatisfaction over 
the present Reserve setup has been wide- 
spread, Also, the plan aims to eliminate 
what happened at the start of the Korean 
war: Thousands of véierans were called 
back, as Reservists, for more active duty, 
while inexperienced men were being 
trained to take over. 





Sensational 
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The Verifax copying method 
lets you make 3 copies of any 
letter or other office record in 
1 minute for less than 4¢ apiece 


Such speed and economy are pos- 
sible because Verifax copying is 
completely different, completely 
new. You make your copies on 
an inexpensive print paper. And 
you make at least three of these 
photo-exact copies—instead of 
one—from each sheet of Verifax 
Matrix Paper. 


The only equipment needed 
is the low-priced Kodak Verifax 
Printer . . . just $240. An invest- 
ment that will soon be paid off 
by your retyping savings alone! 


Operation is so simple that 
anyone in your office can make 
these dry, legible, photo-exact 
copies after a few minutes’ in- 
struction. No adjustment in pres- 
ent room lighting is required. 


Verifax copying saves wherever 
there’s paper work 
——MAIL COUPON TODAY-——— 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Div. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 






Gentlemen: Please send free Verifax 
folder and names of near-by dealers. 
2 


Name 





Company. 





Address 





City. State. 
Price quoted subject to 
change without notice. 
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with DR. E. CUYLER HAMMON Dennen 


Director of Statistical Research, American Cancer Society 


DOES SMOKING SHORTEN LIFE? 





Millions of people, in recent days, have 
been asking questions like these: 

Is smoking really dangerous to health? 
Does the American Cancer Society's study 
prove that cigarettes tend to shorten life? 

To get the latest on the subject, U.S. 
News & World Report interviewed Dr. E. 
Cuyler Hammond, who headed the Cancer 
Society’s study group and reported findings 








it) 


Q In the simplest terms, Dr. Hammond, how many 
years may a heavy smoker shorten his life? Is he cut- 
ing off one year or five years from the normal ‘span? 

A We don’t know that because we have only had 
this restricted age group in the study so far. In addi- 
tion, these findings are very, very new, and I haven’t 
had time to study them with as much care as I want to 
from that standpoint. I can tell you this: The death 
rates among regular cigarette smokers are about the 
same as the death rates among nonsmokers—people 
who never smoke—who are five years older. 

Q So that you might be adding five years to your 
life by not smoking? 

A Something like that. You might say that smok- 
ing ages a man around five years. 

Q Do you feel that the sample that was taken is 
adequate to support the conclusions drawn? 

A I think it is adequate to support all the conclu- 
sions we’ve drawn from it. 

Q Do you think the sample could have been larger, 
or should have been? 

A Of course the larger the better, but this was the 
largest ever tried by a long way. And we are continu- 
ing the study, as you know. 

Q But, from a statistical standpoint, it would seem 
to you to be conclusive? 

A We have given the probabilities for each state- 
ment we have made. Statistical tests of the data have 
indicated that it is extraordinarily unlikely or virtu- 
ally impossible that the most important of these find- 
ings could have occurred by chance alone. Or, as 
statisticians say, “it is statistically significant to a 
very high degree.” 
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to the American Medical Association at San 
Francisco last week. 

Dr. Hammond, who is director of statis- 
tical research for the American Cancer So- 
ciety and also professor of biometrics at 
Yale University, has been conducting one 
of the most extensive research projects in 
medical history—involving health histories 
of 187,766 smokers and nonsmokers. 


Q What, in everyday language, would you say these 
findings suggest? 

A I think these findings very strongly suggest that 
smoking increases the death rate, at least among white 
males between the ages of 50 and 69, which is the 
group we’ve studied. 

Q Does that mean the smoking they did prior to the 
time they were 50 is responsible, or that the smoking 
that they do between 50 and 69 is responsible? 

A That we do not know. Two diseases are prima- 
rily concerned—one is cancer and the other is heart 
disease. If I had to make a guess on it, I would guess 
that the cancer is a long-term effect. That is, it takes 
many years of smoking to produce the result. On the 
other hand, I would be more inclined to say that the 
effect on the heart disease was more acute—that is, re- 
cent smoking would be more important for this dis- 
ease. But that is only a guess, we don’t really know 
that. 

Q You mean that you can get a quick reaction on 
the constriction of blood vessels? 

A Oh, in a matter of minutes at most. There’s a 
lot of experimental evidence on that. 

Q Is there any evidence as to what effect on the hu- 
man system smoking done prior to 50 might have had, 
in making more susceptible to cancer the person who 
did the heavy smoking between 50 and 69? 

A The reason I made that estimate about cancer 
was that, when you expose an experimental animal to 
chemical substances which could produce cancer, you 
usually have to expose them for a period of any- 
where from a half to two thirds the normal lifetime of 
the animal before the cancer appears. Now that is very 
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“Smoking Ages a Man Around Five Years”. . . Cigarettes 


Affect Heart Disease and Cancer . .. How Death Rates Go Up 


nearly the only evidence on the subject. Evidence 
from animal experimentation of that kind might or 
might not apply to man. If it does apply, somebody 
would have to smoke heavily for a great many years 
before whatever the harmful ingredient is in cigarettes 
could be effective. 

Q What if you stopped smoking at 50, if you had 
smoked from 20 to 50—would that be helpful? 

A My guess is that it might be helpful, but again 
there is no proof one way or the other. The statistical 
evidence we have does not bear on that subject, main- 
ly because: there are so very few men who smoked 
cigarettes heavily in their youth and then gave it up 
entirely, except those who gave it up because they had 
some serious disease and their doctor told them they 
had to stop smoking. Naturally they are going to die 
sooner. 

Q Were you:surprised by the fact that so much of 
the data indicates that diseases of the heart are related 
to smoking? 

A No, I was not. Before the studies began I was 
just as suspicious of that as anything else. 

Q But has it been generally accepted heretofore 
that diseases of the heart are related to smoking? 

A Oh, there is a great deal of experimental evi- 
dence that smoking has an effect upon the heart. This 
work has been done by a number of different investi- 
gators and is well summarized in a paper by Dr. J. H. 
Weatherby. Twenty or 30 people have checked the 
heart rate, the blood pressure and the effect of smok- 
ing on the small blood vessels. Smoking a few ciga- 
rettes causes a rise in blood pressure, a rise in heart 
rate and a constriction of the small vessels. 

Q What I mean is, how widely accepted has that 
theory been prior to your study? 

A Well, I’ve heard few people express any doubts 
about it. 

Q But the public has been thinking only in terms 
of cancer— 

A I think that is fair to say. It is very dangerous 
to say what medical opinion is because different 
doctors have different opinions, but it is my impres- 
sion that the great majority of doctors for many 
years have told heart patients that they’ve got to 
stop smoking. That has been the general opinion 
for a very long time. 

Q What has been the average person’s reaction 
when a doctor has told his patient to stop smoking— 
hasn't it been one of skepticism? 

A No, I don’t think so. 
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DRS. HORN AND HAMMOND—AND THE EVIDENCE 


They teamed up and found ‘a definite associ- 
ation between smoking habits and death rates” 


—American Cancer Society 


Q Is this latest statistical finding of yours the most 
conspicuous piece of proof we’ve had on the relation- 
ship between smoking and a heart condition? 

A Statistically, this is the only direct proof I know 
of. The idea that smoking is dangerous to somebody 
who has had a heart attack, I think, has been widely 


‘accepted by the medical profession. But there was no 


previous statistical proof of it. 

Q So that your findings are important and signifi- 
cant evidence in relation to heart conditions as much 
as they are significant evidence in relation to cancer? 

A Oh, the heart findings are at least as interesting 
as the cancer findings. 

Q What is your theory as to that? 

A Because many more deaths are involved—well 
over half the total number of deaths were related to 
coronary heart disease. Let me say it this way: The 
relative effect was not as great in heart as in cancer— 
that is, the chances of somebody dying of a coronary 
attack was increased 95 per cent by heavy cigarette 
smoking. The chances of dying of cancer were in- 
creased by 156 per cent. 


(Continued on next page) 
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FOR: ALL CIGARETTE SMOKERS : 


The death rate runs this much 
higher than for nonsmokers... 


DEATH FROM 


All Causes 





DEATH FROM 
Heart Disease 


e DEATH FROM 
Cancer (all) 


DEATH FROM 
Lung Cancer 
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Source: American 


Q But they are both pretty big so far as the lay- 
man is concerned— 

A Yes, they certainly are. 

Q So that actually your findings say, do they not, 
that a greater number of people actually die as a re- 
sult of cigarette smoking in its association with heart 
conditions than the number of people who die in the 
association of cancer to cigarette smoking? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q Therefore, in order to provide some corrective 
or some means of eliminating the deleterious sub- 
stance from cigarette smoking, it would mean that 
far more lives would be saved if we could find the 
secret of that substance in so far as heart conditions 
are concerned than would be the case with respect 
to cancer? 

A I think that is almost certainly true, yes. Proba- 
bly removing all the nicotine would be more important 
than anything else. 

Q Could cigarettes give pleasure to the person who 
does the smoking if the nicotine were removed com- 
pletely? 

A I have grave doubts myself, but I think that 


TLR 


(pack a day or more) 


The death rate runs this much 
higher than for nonsmokers... 


DEATH FROM 
All Causes 


DEATH FROM 
Heart Disease 


DEATH FROM 
Cancer (all) 


DEATH FROM 
Lung Cancer 


would have to be tried and seen. It would be like tak- 
ing caffeine out of coffee. 

Q Necessity is the mother of invention—they might 
find a way to do it, though— 

A Oh, yes! Well, I hope they do. I am not against 
cigarette smoking if it can be made safe. I hope the 
tobacco companies can find a solution. 

Q Then nicotine is probably the dangerous sub- 
stance? 

A For heart there is a great deal of evidence that it 
is nicotine. Now, we can’t rule out the possibility that 
it’s carbon monoxide, but it certainly appears that it’s 
nicotine. There are two effects—the increasing heart 
rate and increasing blood pressure, and the constric- 
tion of small blood vessels—which are due, as far as 
we can make out, entirely to nicotine. 

Q What about the tars? 

A Well, there has been a lot of discussion about the 
word “tar.” People have made the distinction between 
the word “tar” and the word “nicotine.” Actually, 
when experimental workers talk about “tar,” the word 
merely means a mixture of substances—for example, 
material that can be collected by the condensation of 
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After a survey of 4,854 recent deaths, all of them white men aged 50 through 69, the 
American Cancer Society came up with these statistics: 





(cigarettes and cigars, cigarettes and pipes, or all three) 


The death rate runs this much 
higher than for nonsmokers... 


DEATH FROM 


All Causes 


DEATH FROM 
Heart Disease 


DEATH FROM 
Cancer (all) 


cigarette smoke. It’s not a scientific term. It doesn’t 
identify any particular substance—it simply means a 
mixture of substances. 

Q Does it make any difference whether a person 
inhales or not? 

A We did not ask that question of the men we 
studied because many people inhale unknowingly and 
could not have answered the question correctly. There- 
fore, we had no direct statistical information on that. 
It would be my guess that inhaling is more dangerous 
than not inhaling. 

Q You spoke of carbon monoxide generated by cig- 
arette smoking. Does that suggest that the other places 
where the human being inhales carbon monoxide 
might be worth looking into? 

A The subject has been studied very intensively by 


the Public Health Service and other groups. Precau- . 


tions are taken in factories to avoid carbon-monoxide 
poisoning. Long tunnels are well ventilated to avoid 
the danger. 

Q What about carbon-monoxide exhaust from auto- 
mobiles? 

A That is very dangerous in any closed space. Some 
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FOR SMOKERS OF PIPES OR CIGARS OR BOTH: 


The death rate runs this much 
higher than for nonsmokers... 


DEATH FROM 


All Causes 


DEATH FROM 
Heart Disease 


DEATH FROM 
Cancer (all) 
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people are killed by that as they run their car in the 
garage. 

Q Is there anything in your studies that suggests 
that perhaps in other than closed spaces there may be 
dangers from carbon-monoxide exhaust? 

A I doubt if there is any danger in open spaces. 

Q What do you think a heavy smoker should do 
under all these circumstances? Is it wise to cut down 
on his smoking, or give it up altogether? 

A Well, I can tell you what I’ve done—I’ve 
switched to a pipe. 

Q That would be your own apprehension, but when 
you are giving advice to others, what kind of advice 
would you give—based on the study? 

A If somebody asked my advice, I’d suggest that 
he didn’t smoke. 

Q At all, or not heavily? 

A I would say it would be better for him not to 
smoke at all, but smoking heavily is worse. 

Q A pipe is less dangerous than a cigarette? 

A There is no doubt but that pipe and cigar smok- 
ing are less dangerous than cigarettes. 


(Continued on next page) 
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.. - “We have no statistical evidence on women smokers” 


Q Well, women don’t smoke pipes and cigars— 

A Some do—at least in Denmark. 

Q Is there any way of knowing whether the effects 
upon women smokers are the same as upon male 
smokers? 

A We have no statistical evidence on the subject. 

Q Is there anything in previous statistical evidence 
as to the death rate from lung cancer being the same 
among women as among men? 

A The death rates from lung cancer are consider- 
ably less among women than among men. 

Q What about the deaths from heart disease among 
women compared to men? Are they less or more? 

A The death rates from diseases of the coronary 
arteries are lower among women than among men. 

Q And you would have to get a brand-new set of 
statistics in order to know about women in relation 
to smoking? 

A Yes. Our study had to do only with men in cer- 
tain age groups. 

Q One lady who is a heavy smoker said to me this 
morning, “Well, I think that when you get to be 
between the ages of 50 and 69, you’re due to die 
anyway’’— 

A Well, if she wants to take that attitude, of course 
that’s one thing. I’ve heard several people make that 
comment. But if that’s their attitude, I think we might 
as well stop wasting money on medical research al- 
together. 

Q Some people won't agree, of course— 

A Yes, some people want to live. I’ve heard many 
young people say, “By the time I get to be 50, it 
doesn’t matter.” But I don’t hear many people around 
50 saying that—or at 60 and at 70. 


WHAT FILTERS MIGHT DO— 


Q Do you have any evidence that shows that per- 
sons who use a filter-tip cigarette are perhaps less sus- 
ceptible to adverse effects from smoking than others? 

A We have no information on that. 

Q What is your guess as to that? 

A I hate to make a guess on it. 

Q Well, does the filter actually exclude the nicotine? 

A I believe that a filter could be made which 
would exclude all the nicotine and all the tar. But I 
am not sure whether anybody would want to smoke 
a cigarette if absolutely all of these materials were 
removed from the smoke. The problem is to get a filter 
that lets through the good taste part—what we want 
to smoke for—and cuts down the danger. , 

Q Why would a pipe be less dangerous than a ciga- 
rette? You get nicotine out of that, too, don’t you? 

A All that I know is that the death rates were a lot 
lower. Beyond that I can only guess. What happens is 
that there’s a lot of condensation in the pipe stem. You 
know, almost all pipes have condensers in them, and, 
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even if they don’t, the smoke condenses in the stem. 
Another thing is that I’m certainly under the strong 
impression that relatively few regular pipe smokers in- 
hale, whereas a great many cigarette smokers do. An- 
other thing is that there’s a different type of tobacco 
used for pipe smoking than for cigarettes and a differ- 
ent additive. 

Q What about cigars in the same way? This may 
revive cigar smoking— 

A I think it‘ well could. 

Q Why, though, wouldn't the cigar be just as harm- 
ful? You have the actual tobacco in your mouth there— 

A Because there were relatively a small number of 
pipe and cigar smokers in the sample, we do not have 
as much information on these two types of smoking 
as we have on cigarette smoking. 

The figures give the impression that pipe and cigar 
smoking may be related to some types of cancer. We 
hope to have more reliable information on this with- 
in a year or two, but until that time I would not want 
to make any definite statements on pipe and cigar 
smoking. 

Q Don’t some people get cancer of the mouth from 
cigars? 

A I would think that is quite possible. But, then, 
cancer of the mouth is a much rarer disease than lung 
cancer among smokers and nonsmokers alike. 

Q Is there anything in your study to show whether 
people inhale or do not inhale cigars? 

A We have no information in our study concerning 
inhalation. 

Q What about chewing tobacco used by some farm- 
ers and workers? Is that touched upon in your studies? 

A No, we did not study it. 

Q Is there any evidence on that subject? 

A There was a study made some time ago. A report 
was published by one of the hospitals in New York 
on the subject that seemed to show that chewing to- 
bacco did have a bad effect and did have a relation- 
ship with cancer of the mouth. I want to make it clear, 
however, that that was not my work. So far as our 
study is concerned, we have no data on it. 

Q What other diseases beside cancer and heart dis- 
ease did your statistical studies show had a relation- 
ship to heavy smoking? 

A There’s not enough evidence to make any state- 
ment concerning other diseases, either positive or 
negative—not even a real hint. 


22,000 VOLUNTEERS— 


Q Who did all this work? 

A Twenty-two thousand volunteer researchers of 
the American Cancer Society collected the smoking 
histories and have twice traced and reported on the 
status of men. They did a magnificent job. The study 
could not have been done without the hard work of 
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. . » Cancer deaths “2.5 times as high” for heavy smokers 


personnel in the divisions of the Society and the 
co-operation of health departments and doctors who 
provided us with information on causes of death. Dr. 
Daniel Horn and I analyzed the data, with Laurence 
Garfinkel and Mrs. Constance Percy. 

Q But what you did was to separate those who 
didn’t smoke from those who did smoke. Is that right? 

A That’s correct. 

Q And you found that the results among those who 
did smoke showed a heavier death rate from cancer 
and heart diseases than occurred among the people 
who didn’t smoke? 

A That is correct. 

As we stated very carefully in the paper before the 
American Medical Association, we have very little 
detailed information on sites of cancer other than the 
lung cancer. We have an analysis for a combination of 
all sites other than lung cancer, but we don’t have a 
detailed analysis by sites. 

Q That’s another field of research and analysis 
which lies ahead, then? 

A It will require a longer time to follow up these 
subjects. 

The total death rate from cancer, all sites combined, 
was about two and one-half times as high in people 
who smoked cigarettes heavily as in people who 
had never smoked. By “heavily,” I mean a pack or 
more a day. We split out the lung-cancer death cases, 
and we found that the lung-cancer group accounted 
for 167 out of a total of 844 cancer deaths. Everything 
else lumped together accounted for the rest. But there 
weren’t enough cases of any one particular site to be 
able to tell what sites were involved with any surety. 
In another year, we'll know. 

Q You mean the type of cancer? 

A Yes. We certainly tried to imply in the paper, 
when we said “cause and effect,” that in our opinion 
it is proven beyond any reasonable doubt for lung 
cancer. Now we are not sure what other sites are in- 
volved. Some are, but we are not quite sure which ones. 

Q How about stomach? 

A We’re not dead certain. 


187,766 SUBJECTS— 


Q Your statistical findings must have taken into 
account a large number of people—approximately 
how many? 

A 187,766. 

Q How many of those people didn’t smoke at all? 

A The total number who said that they had never 
smoked was 32,381. Now, let me tell you our defini- 
tion of “never smoked.” The definition was that they 
had never smoked more than five or 10 cigars in their 
lives or a few pipefuls of tobacco or had never smoked 
more than a pack or two of cigarettes in their whole 
lives. Almost everybody has taken a puff once. 
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That was our definition—people who had never 
done more than try it a few times. 

Q Then how many smoked occasionally? 

A 11,710—that’s the lifetime history—taking a 
cigar maybe once a week at a poker game, and that 
sort of thing. 

Q That’s in addition to the 32,381? 

A That’s right. 

Q So you’ve got about 44,000. Now, what is the 
other 143,000? 

A Now, that will require a little explanation. We 
had a smoking questionnaire. The first question was, 
“Have you ever smoked at any time during your life— 
yes or no?” Then, if they said “Yes,” that they have 
smoked, for each type of smoking we asked them their 
present smoking habits—that is, for cigarettes, wheth- 
er or not they are currently smoking, and in what 
amount. Then we asked them about the past history 
of their cigarette smoking—how long they had smoked 
cigarettes and any particular amount and for any 
particular length of time. 

We asked the same questions with regard to cigar 
smoking and pipe smoking. When we made an analy- 
sis, we first classified the men according to their life- 
time history, irrespective of what they were doing at 
the time they were questioned. 

The groups we classified were: “Never smoked,” 
and “Smoked but occasionally only.” 

All the rest of them were put in a group “smoked 
regularly.” By “regularly” we mean every day, during 
an appreciable period of time. Then we classified these 
by cigars only, pipe only, cigars and pipe, cigarettes 
only, cigarettes and cigars, cigarettes and pipes, and 
all three types, cigarettes, cigars and pipes—in other 
words, by each of the combinations of regular smoking. 

Now I will give you the number of cases we had in 
each. 


63,764 CIGARETTE SMOKERS— 


Q Well, I think it would be interesting to find out 
how many just smoked cigarettes alone regularly— 

A Lifetime history of the number of people who 
smoked cigarettes only and have never smoked any 
other type regularly was 63,764. That is the over-all 
figure for all age groups combined. Considering all 
the men between the age of 50 and 70, of the total of 
187,766, there were 63,764—or about 34 per cent— 
who had smoked cigarettes regularly at some time 
during their lives and had never smoked cigars or 
pipes regularly. 

But let me tell you something about that. The 
percentage of people who had that type of history 
varied tremendously in the different age groups. 
Let me read you the percentage figures in each five- 
year age group. 

(Continued on next page) 
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. “Percentage of cigarette smokers goes down with age”’ 


In age group 50 to 54, the total number of people in 
the sample was 60,973. Of those, 26,365 had smoked 
cigarettes regularly and no other type. That is 43.2 
per cent in age group 50 to 54. In age group 55 to 
59, it was 35.5 per cent. In age group 60 to 64, it 
was 27.8 per cent, and in age group 65 to 69, it was 
20.3 per cent. 

It shows something that’s a combination of two 
factors, probably. Since cigarette smokers have a 
much higher death rate than people who do not smoke, 
the percentage of cigarette smokers would go down 
with age. 

Q Why would it go down with age? 

A Well, suppose you have 100 people. Half of them 
take a certain drug “A” and the other half don’t. But 
of those who take drug “A,” half die within a year, 
and of those who don’t take it, only 10 die. At the end 
of the year you are going to have a higher percentage 
of people left who did not take the drug. 

Q I see what you mean. But what I was going to ask 
you is, that among these people who smoked cigarettes 
only, did you find that they had a higher death rate— 
whether you take it between the years 50 and 69 or any 
other period—did they have a higher death rate than 
persons who smoked cigarettes and cigars and pipes? 

A Yes, they did. 

Q Indicating that the less of cigarettes they smoked, 
and the more of something else, the greater their 


chances of longevity? Is that a proper inference from 
your statistics? 

A That at least partially accounts for the findings. 
However, I doubt that it fully accounts for the find- 
ings. Smoking habits have been changed. 

Let me read you some figures and I think you can 
draw your own conclusions. Now first I am going to 
read you figures for each of the four age groups—first, 
the rate for people who have never smoked, that is, the 
death rate per 100,000. Then I am going to give you 
the figure for people who smoked cigarettes only, and 
then I am going to give it to you for people who 
smoked cigarettes and/or cigars and pipes—that is, 
cigarettes plus another type. 

In the age group 50 to 54, we had 9,170 people who 
had never smoked anything at any time. Of those 91 
died. Dividing 91 deaths by the total of 9,170 gives a 
death rate of 992 per 100,000. 

Now let us take the people who smoked cigarettes 
regularly and never smoked cigars or pipes regularly— 
and I do want to emphasize that this group of “ciga- 
rettes only” includes people who smoked cigarettes 
about a half a pack a day for, say, a year, 20 years ago. 

In this same age group—50 to 54—for those who 
smoked cigarettes regularly at some time during their 
lives and never smoked either cigars or pipes regularly, 
the death rate was 1,635 per 100,000 as compared with 
a death rate of 992 per 100,000 for the nonsmokers. 


U. S.—A Nation of Smokers 


The average American, 15 or over— 
IN 1920, smoked 630 cigarettes, or 312 packages 


IN 1953, smoked 3,500 cigarettes, or 175 packages 
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Source: American Cancer Society 
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... “Association between death rates and cigarette smoking” 


For those who smoked cigarettes regularly at some 
time and also smoked some other type regularly, the 
rate was 1,513 per 100,000. Now, by and large, the peo- 
ple who have smoked both cigarettes and pipes 
haven’t smoked cigarettes as much as people who have 
only smoked cigarettes. 

Now here are the same figures per 100,000 in age 
group 55 to 59. For “never smoked,” 1,729. For “cig- 
arettes only” it was 2,773. For cigarettes and pipes or 
cigars or all three, it was 2,206. 

Now we are taking the death rates in the age group 
60 to 64. Never smoked, 2,145. Cigarettes only, 4,322. 
Cigarettes and other, 3,533. 

Now, in the age group 65 to 69, for “never smoked,” 
the death rate was 4,470. For “cigarettes only,” it was 
5,790. For “cigarettes and other,” it was 5,073. 

Q Now those that you have read are people who 
died in that group per 100,000? 

A Yes, it’s death rate per 100,000. 

Now I’m going to give you some totally different 
figures and these will be numbers and not rates. 

I am reading from the chart which is labeled: “Ef- 
fect of smoking one pack of cigarettes or more a day.” 

Of people in our sample who smoked one pack of 
cigarettes or more a day, a total of 745 died. If they 
had died at exactly the same rate as people who never 
smoked, then only 426 would have died. In other 
words, there were an additional 319 deaths in that 


group which can be attributed to heavy cigarette 
smoking. 

The best summary statement I have is what I said 
to the American Medical Association. 

Having found a high association between death rates 
and regular cigarette smoking, we were interested to 
know the degree to which the two most important dis- 
eases were involved. 

We computed the number of deaths in each category 
of smoking which would have occurred if the men who 
smoked that amount had died at exactly the same 
trate as people who never smoked. We call those “ex- 
pected” deaths—that is, how many deaths you would 
have expected to occur out of this many men, if the 
men had never smoked. 

We summarized the results of this comparison from 
men who were currently smoking a pack or more of 
cigarettes a day at the time they were questioned. As 
shown on our chart, only 426 men would have died 
out of this group, if they had been subject to exactly 
the same death rate as men who never smoked. Actu- 
ally, 745 men died who were smoking one pack or 
more of cigarettes a day at the time they were ques- 
tioned. This was 319 more deaths than expected, or an 
additional 75 per cent. 

The thing we wanted to do was to see the excess by 
diseases. Now, out of the 745 deaths among men who 


(Continued on next page) 


DEATH RATES — Smokers and Nonsmokers 


Among heavy cigarette smokers — men aged 50 through 69 — 
covered by the American Cancer Society survey: 


THE EXPECTED NUMBER of deaths’ was 426 


SO actual deaths exceeded expected deaths by 319 


QUESTION: 


Did smoking contribute to the causes of these 


*If they had died at the same rate as men who never smoked. 


Source: American Cancer Society 
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.-« Smokers: “163 extra deaths from coronary diseases” 


smoked a pack of cigarettes or more a day, 334 died 
of diseases of the coronary arteries. Only 171 would 
have died of this cause if their rates had been exactly 
the same as the men who never smoked. In other 
words, there were 163 extra deaths from coronary 
diseases as a result of smoking one pack or more of 
cigarettes a day. 

Again, of the 745 total deaths which occurred in 
this group, 161 of the men died of cancer. Only 63 
would have died of cancer if their cancer death rates 
had been the same as it is for men who have never 
smoked. This is an excess of 98, which is 2.55 times as 
high as men who never smoked. 

Of course, some of the men died of causes other than 
cancer and diseases of the coronary arteries. For sim- 
plicity, I have not shown this on our chart. In the re- 
port, however, we have given the full figures. I have 
merely given a brief summary statement here. 

Q Would that affect the validity of your sample? 

A No. 

Q Among the people who didn’t smoke, there were 
deaths from both cancer and heart diseases, weren't 
there? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q And were those deaths—that is, the people in 
your sample who didn’t smoke—were the percentages 
of those who died from cancer and who died from 
heart disease comparable to what is supposed to be 
the normal death rate from cancer and normal death 
rate from heart diseases these days? 

A The death rates were a little lower than reported 
national figures for a comparable period of time. 
Death rates, as ordinarily reported by custom, are 
death rates per 100,000 people per year. Now this 
follow-up period covered by the sample was more 
than a year, so these figures are not strictly compa- 
rable to ordinary death rates. 


WHY DEATH RATES VARY— 


Q Were they higher or lower? 

A They are lower than comparable figures for sev- 
eral reasons. The covered period is somewhat over 18 
months. We covered two summers and one winter. The 
death rates in the summer are lower than they are in 
the winter. Besides that, we didn’t question any people 
who were on their death bed at the time the study 
started. Therefore, the rates are a little lower in the 
first part of the sample—the over-all is lower. So what 
we did was to make a separate analysis for each 
of three six-month periods but the relationships 
are the same. We were afraid that that factor might 
possibly introduce a bias, so we checked on it. 

Q In other words, your conclusion is that among 
people who don’t smoke, your figures show relatively 
the same death rate as would be recorded in the gen- 
eral death rates? 
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A Oh, no—in the general death rates, remember, 
most people do smoke. 

Q What I meant was that the general death rate 
from cancer in the United States is supposed to be 
statistically some figure—and I am now trying to find 
out whether your sample corresponded with what was 
generally known to be the death rate from cancer— 

A No, these are a bit lower. 

Q Your figures are a bit lower? 

A Yes, for this reason: Of those people who are 
going to die of cancer tomorrow, most of them are 
dying today—if you know what I mean. We didn’t 
question people who were dying. Therefore, the death 
rates during the first few months of this study were 
way lower than the general-population death rate. 
They then picked up, and in the latter part of the 
study they are not far from the same. 

Q The point J was trying to make was whether 
someone would say, “Well, you found out in your 
study of 187,000 people that more people died of can- 
cer than is normally found. You just concentrated on 
a group and found more of them who died. But that 
many people don’t usually die of cancer.” So they 
might attack your findings. Your point is that, if any- 
thing, your estimates were lower? 

A Oh, yes, they’re lower. 

Q So that there can be no question about the fact 
that in the population, for every 100,000, comparable 
figures are given for people who die of cancer? 

A The percentage of cancer in the total deaths was 
just about the same as the national figures—not ex- 
actly. Death rates for cancer vary in different sections 
of the United States. 

Q And it varies with the seasons, too? 

A Death rates vary with the seasons, and, as I said 
a moment ago, we had two summers and only one 
winter covering the period of our study. We were 
aware of and worried about that as a possible cause 
of difficulty. Therefore, we made an analysis of the 
material for the first six months, the second six 
months, and the third six months. The results in rela- 
tion to smoking are essentially the same in all of them. 

For some peculiar reason, we found a somewhat 
higher relationship with smoking in winter than in 
summer. 


WATCHING FOR CANCER— 


Q Is there any simple test to find out whether-a 
person has lung cancer? 

A There is no simple test, no. It can often, though 
not always, be found by X ray. Or there are various 
diagnostic techniques. That’s a rather complicated 
subject. 

Q Are there symptoms, things that people should 
watch out for? 


(Continued on page 64) 
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.-- “Smoking simply adds one extra strain to the heart” 


A Primarily, a severe cough. By the time there is 
pain in the chest, it is usually pretty far advanced. 

Q Would a heavy cough in itself be a symptom? 

A It can be a symptom, but not necessarily a 
symptom. 

Q People who have smoked for a long time will be- 
gin to wonder about this now— 

A Yes, and there’s one remark I'd like to make con- 
cerning this whole affair. I have said a “cause-and- 
effect relationship.” I want to make myself very clear 
on that. What I’m saying is that, in my opinion, ciga- 
rette smoking causes an increase in death rates from 
these two diseases. That does not say what the mech- 
anism is. I am certainly not saying that it’s the only 
cause of these diseases. Far from it! 

If I had to guess the mechanism on heart disease, 
I'd say that it’s probably something like this: If a man 
has, shall we say, a difficulty with his heart, he may 
live perfectly well for many, many years if he doesn’t 
overexert himself. But if a man is on the point of a 
coronary attack, and he runs upstairs, it may kill him. 
See what I mean? My best guess on this is that in 
heart disease the smoking simply adds one extra strain 
to the heart. It reduces the efficiency of the mechanism 


and at the same time puts an additional pressure on 
the mechanism. 

Q How would you use your theory with respect to 
cancer on that? 

A I think the mechanism there is totally different. 
It’s a different matter altogether. 

Q It’s an irritation of the tissues? 

A I think the word “irritation” is always being 
used, and it practically amounts to the same thing as 
saying, “I don’t know.” It’s like saying it’s “tar” in 
tobacco that causes cancer—and the specific agent in 
the tar is unknown. 

Q You don’t know what the causes of the cancer 
are and so you can’t tell—is that it? 

A Yes. I think that’s just a word—to say “irrita- 
tion.” 

Q Going back to lung cancer, you spoke of a cough. 
Do you mean a chronic cough? 

A Yes. 

Q You don’t mean a heavy cough that somebody 
gets once in a while? Or is that the first serious sign? 

A It could be. I suggest that you ask a physician 
about the best way to diagnose lung cancer. I am a 
biologist and statistician, not a physician. 





SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS OF REPORT TO CANCER SOCIETY 


Following is the full text of the summary and conclu- 
sions of the report on the effects of smoking made by 
Drs. E. C. Hammond and Daniel Horn of the American 
Cancer Society to the convention of the American Medi- 
cal Association on June 21, 1954, in- San Francisco: 


1. It was found that men with a history of regular 
cigarette smoking have a considerably higher death 
rate than men who have never smoked or men who 
have smoked only cigars or pipes. A total of 3,002 
deaths occurred among men with a history of regular 
cigarette smoking. If they had died at the same rate 
as men who never smoked, then only 1,980 would have 
died. In other words, 1,022 additional deaths (52 per 
cent more than expected) occurred among men with a 
history of regular cigarette smoking. This finding was 
based upon a study of 187,766 white men between the 
ages of 50 and 69. 

2. Death rates increase with amount of cigarette 
smoking. A total of 745 deaths occurred among men 
who were currently smoking a pack or more of cigar- 
ettes a day at the time they were questioned. Only 426 
of them would have died if their death rates had been 
the same as for men who never smoked. That is to say, 
an additional 319 deaths (75 per cent more than ex- 
pected) occurred among men who were smoking a pack 
or more of cigarettes a day at the start of the study. 

3. Diseases of the coronary arteries were indicated 
as the primary cause of death of 2,147 men, 45.6 per 
cent of those for which death-certificate information 


was available. The findings in respect to cigarette 
smoking were about the same as just described for the 
over-all death rate—except that the relationship was 
much more pronounced. Approximately 56 per cent 
of the total effect of regular cigarette smoking on the 
over-all death rate may be attributed to the effect of 
cigarette smoking on deaths primarily caused by dis- 
eases of the coronary arteries. 

4. Cancer was indicated as the primary cause of 
death of 844 men, 18 per cent of those for which death- 
certificate examination was available. Cancer deaths 
were definitely associated with regular cigarette smok- 
ing, the effect being particularly marked in the older 
age groups. About 26 per cent of the total effect of 
cigarette smoking on the over-all death rate may be 
attributed to the effect of cigarette smoking on deaths 
from cancer. 

5. The findings suggest that there may also be a 
relationship between cigar and pipe smoking and can- 
cer death rates. At least another year of follow-up will 
be required before this relationship can be ‘properly 
evaluated. 

6. Of the 844 cancer deaths, 167 were indicated on 
the death certificates as being due to lung cancer. This 
is too small a group on which to have definite conclu- 
sions as to the degree of the relationship with cigarette 
smoking. A sufficiently large number of microscopi- 
cally proven cases should be available for analysis in 


about two years. All that can be said at this time is _ 
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- «+ “Possible that some other diseases may be involved” 


that the lung-cancer death rate was much higher 
among men with a history of regular cigarette smoking 
than among men who never smoked regularly. 

7. Regular cigarette smokers had a higher death 
rate from cancer of sites other than lung cancer than 
did men who never smoked. This was most marked in 
the two older age groups (60-64, and 65-69). 

8. The findings just summarized prove that there 
is a definite association between smoking habits and 
death rates, at least in white men between the ages of 


50 and 69. Most of the over-all association is ac- 
counted for by an association between regular ciga- 
rette smoking and death rates from cancer and from 
diseases of the coronary arteries, although it is pos- 
sible that some other diseases may also be involved. 
For reasons discussed in the text, the authors are of 
the opinion that the association found between regular 
cigarette smoking and diseases of the coronary arteries 
and between regular cigarette smoking and cancer re- 
flect cause-and-effect relationships. 





Cancer Society’s Medical Director Asks: 


“WHY WORRY?” 


In the midst of the discussion of smoking: 


in relation to heart disease and cancer 
deaths, words of reassurance come from Dr. 
Charles $. Cameron, medical and scientific 
director of the American Cancer Society. He 
gives his views in two statements and an 
interview with U.S. News & World Report. 


ai aN ih HESS at ei 


“INWARD SERENITY” 
VS. “CALCULATED RISK” 


Following is the full text. of a statement issued on June 
21 in San Francisco, during the convention of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, by Dr. Charles S$. Cameron, medi- 
cal and scientific director of the American Cancer Society: 


The disclosure of the American Cancer Society’s 
survey of the effects of smoking on health will excite 


. varying reactions. A few fatalists will say, “So what? 


Eat, drink, smoke and be merry. You have to go some- 
time.” The strongly moralistic and the messianic, 
whose chief objective in life is to change other people’s 
lives, will say, “See—I told you so.” The neurotic and 
emotionally unstable will, at best, be disquieted and, 
at worst, panicked. 

The solid citizens will examine the figures carefully, 
will give cool thought to the matter and will, I assume, 
conclude that, at the moment, the hazards of smoking 
do not appear to differ significantly in degree from 
lots of other calculated risks to which modern man 
exposes himself, and that smoking is one more item 
in the long list to which the phrase, “too much of a 
good thing,” is applied. 
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Dr. Clarence Cook Little, scientific director 
of the Tobacco Industry Research Commit- 
tee, moreover, reminds smokers that the 
research is not yet complete. 

In what follows, you get full texts of all 
this—statements by Drs. Cameron and Little, 
and the interview with Dr. Cameron. 


It does not seem necessary to direct any special at- 
tention to any of these reactions with the exception of 
that of fear. I am made acutely unhappy by the reali- 
zation that publication of the results of an American 
Cancer Society investigation will disturb many sensi- 
tive persons and probably most of those who combine 
addiction to smoking with a preoccupation with their 
health. 

There are.many such persons, and they deserve 
whatever assurance the facts will permit. 

Based on whole populations or large segments 
thereof, the smoking picture is admittedly grim. But 
the question which most smokers will ask is, “What 
does smoking do to my chances?” The answer is some- 
thing like this: Since we all die sooner or later, it is 
useless to be worried about the inevitable. Our con- 
cern is not with the fact of death, but with whether it 
is sooner or later. A modest, say five or 10-year, short- 
ening of the expected life span holds no terror for — 
many—who are willing to shuck off this mortal coil a 
few years ahead of schedule as the price for a care- 
free, full-blooded, uninhibited (some would say un- 
disciplined) life of the classical bon vivant. 

Philosophy aside, on the basis of the American 
Cancer Society’s study, it can be said that a man of 
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50 who has never smoked has about 1 chance in 100 of 
dying within a year and a half. His neighbor of the 
same age, who has smoked regularly at some time or 
other during his life, has about half again as much 
chance of dying within 18 months—about 114 in 100. 
Their friend, also aged 50, who currently smokes a 
pack or more of cigarettes daily, has about one chance 
in 50 of death within the 18-month period. 

These different odds will seem impressive enough 
to some to motivate them to break a certain habit of 
a lifetime. To others, the same odds will not appear 
worth the trouble. 

Personally, I believe that a life of outward produc- 
tiveness and inward serenity is more important than 
how long life is, and therefore I could not try to con- 
vert anyone from what he believes contributes to his 
productivity and his happiness. That is a decision 
which only each individual, in possession of the facts, 
can make for himself. 





CAN CIGARETTES 
BE MADE SAFE? 


On June 23, Dr. Cameron was interviewed by U. S. 
News & World Report over long-distance telephone be- 
tween Washington and San Francisco. The interview as 
recorded follows: 


Q Dr. Cameron, the New York Times on June 12 
says you were asked whether you saw anything in the 
Hammond-Horn report that conflicted with the sug- 
gestion that lung cancer was not the result of smoking, 
but that heavy smoking was symptomatic of some 
underlying reaction, perhaps hormonal, that might 
lead to cancer. It was stated that you had thought 
rather highly of this suggestion, but asserted that 
“these data tend to weaken that explanation.” Can 
you clarify this for us? 

A The situation is a little bit complicated. Origi- 
nally I thought that the association between smoking 


and cancer, including cancer of the lung, might be an _ 


indirect one rather than one of cause and effect; that 
there might be certain individuals disposed, by the 
virtue of their glandular make-up, to develop both 
cancer and addiction to heavy smoking. 

Now, it seems to me that this report—with its specific 
reference to the incidence or rather the approximate 
quantity of the death rate from cancer of the lung 
among those in rural areas and those in the city, and 
other phases—makes it seem much more likely that the 
relationship is one of cause and effect in respect of can- 
cer of the lung and in respect of coronary artery disease. 

But, on theoretical grounds alone, it seems less like- 
ly that the relationship is one of cause and effect in 
respect of cancer of sites other than the lungs. And, 
therefore, the original, shall we say, hypothesis that the 
two were mediated by a common factor continues to 
be very intriguing and I think valid. 

Q Does this contradict, in your opinion, the state- 
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DR. CHARLES CAMERON 
‘The disclosure . . . will excite varying reactions” 


ment that was issued on June 17 in which you said 
that the thesis was not entirely proved? 

A No, my statement that the thesis was not entirely 
proved had reference to one thing, and that was can- 
cer of sites other than the lung. 

Q Do you think that it is within the range of possi- 
bility that some way will be discovered that will make 
cigarettes perfectly safe? 

A It’s entirely possible, yes. 

Q And another thing that a lot of people are asking: 
“What about people who inhale versus those who don’t 
inhale?” How would you interpret those studies—do 
you think they throw any light on that question? 

A Well, we hardly have information on inhaling. It’s 
a very difficult thing to identify. Some people who say 
they don’t, actually do. Moreover, you can’t sit in a 
smoke-filled room without inhaling. The whole ques- 
tion of quantity in this problem is unknown at the 
moment. Now then, I think that on theoretical grounds 
the practice of inhaling is the one which makes the 
difference between the hazards in cigarette smoking 
and in pipe and cigar smoking. 





STUDY’S METHODS “GOOD,” 
THEORY “NOT PROVED” 


Following is the text of the statement, referred to above, 
that was issued in New York on June 17 by Dr. Cameron: 


The report of Drs. Hammond and Horn and the ex- 
hibit summarizing their report are the first published 
data based on the large-scale survey of smoking prac- 
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tice among some 187,000 healthy men. The first of its 
kind ever attempted, it is being carried out with the 
assistance of 22,000 volunteers in 394 counties scat- 
tered throughout the United States, and is now in the 
29th month. The correlation of the smoking practices 
of these many thousands of subjects, recorded while 
they were alive and in good health, with the causes of 
their deaths as they occur has provided important in- 
formation in advance of the time schedule originally 
estimated. Furthermore, it is information so clearly 
valid—beyond any question of statistical error—that 
it appeared to warrant publication at this time. 

While the observed correlation between heavy ciga- 
rette smoking and the likelihood of death from cancer 
of the lung and from cardiovascular disease was per- 
haps not astonishing, the degree of that relationship 
was. In addition, deaths from forms of cancer other 
than the lung appear to be associated with heavy ciga- 
rette smoking, thus opening up new considerations of 
the mode of action of the carcinogen, if any, contained 
in tobacco smoke. 

Personally I am not convinced that the Hammond- 
Horn theory of cause and effect relationship between 
heavy cigarette smoking and increased susceptibility 
to death from cancer in general is as yet entirely 
proved. One cannot at this time exclude the possibility 
that heavy cigarette smoking and the tendency to 
cancer are both expressions of a more fundamental 
cause of a constitutional or hormonal nature. 

Whatever interpretation is put on the evidence 
brought forth by this study, the data themselves and 
the methodology employed to get them are sound. 
The results appear to be of first importance in con- 
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sideration of the changing death rates of the past 25 
years. If further validated, they point the way to the 
means of still further lengthening man’s life span. 

The American Cancer Society is proud of its ac- 
complishment. 





TOBACCO INDUSTRY 
GIVES ITS VIEW 


Dr. Clarence Cook Little, scientific director of the 
Tobacco Industry Research Committee, commented on 
the American Cancer Society report as follows: 


The preliminary findings of the five-year survey 
being conducted by the American Cancer Society were 
shown to me in advance of public release, continuing 
the co-operative attitude on the part of the Society 
with the work of the Tobacco Industry Research Com- 
mittee and its scientific advisory board. 

I have the greatest respect for Drs. Hammond and 
Horn, and am sure that when their completed data 
are published, they will be of vital interest to scientists. 

Discussion and comment on their data, however, 
would be more useful when all of the work has been 
completed and fully analyzed and set forth as is es- 
tablished custom in scientific journals. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Charles S. Cam- 
eron, medical and scientific director of the American 
Cancer Society, has issued a simultaneous statement 
to the effect that he is “not convinced that the Ham- 
mond-Horn theory of cause and effect relationship 
between heavy cigarette smoking and increased sus- 
ceptibility to death from cancer in general is as yet 
entirely proved.” 

I fully subscribe to this statement, as I do to Dr. 
Cameron’s further assertion that “one cannot at this 
time exclude the possibility that heavy cigarette smok- 
ing and the tendency to cancer are both expressions of 
a more fundamental cause of a constitutional or 
hormonal nature.” 

The present dramatic situation emphasizes the 
need for greatly extended, amplified and diversified 
basic research on the relation of various habits of the 
different types of human beings to their health and 
well-being throughout their life cycle. 

The origin, nature and development of cancer 
and of cardiovascular disease are complex problems, 
offering the greatest existing challenge to creative 
scientific thought and to further experimentation 
wisely conceived, patiently executed, and fearless- 
ly and impartially interpreted in our search for 
the truth. 

The Tobacco Industry Research Committee has 
unqualifiedly given to its board of scientific advisers 
and to the present director of research complete free- 
dom of thought and action. This freedom will be 
jealously guarded by the industry and by the scientists 
concerned in the hope and belief that human welfare 
can thus be best and most rapidly advanced. 
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MICHAELS ADJUSTABLE AST 
KEEP DOORS CLOSED 


... help eliminate drafts and air currents... keep out dirt 
. compensate for expansion and contraction of 
doors, and ‘des as nearly as possible, a door of any type. 
Made of extruded bronze, Michaels Astragals are ovellabla 
in several styles, two of which are illustrated here. 


and dust. 














Type A 
may be applied to either wood or hollow 
metal bevel doors, or as a stop bead. 


Write today for descriptive literature and prices. 


OTHER MICHAELS PRODUCTS 


© Aluminum Doors © Store Fronts 

® Bronze Doors ® Bank Screens 

® Elevator Doors and Partitions 
© Name Plates ® Check Desks 

© Push Bars ® Stair Railings 

® Lettering ® Lamp Standards 
© Marquees © Inurnment Urns 


Literature on any or all Michaels products will be sent on request. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 


242 Scott Street, 


Type E 
is for bulinose hollow metal 
or wood doors (double acting). 


Covington, Kentucky 
Since 1870 the name Michaels has been a symbol of exceptionally high quality 







Grilles and Wickets 
Kick and Push Plates 
Tablets and Signs 
Cast Thresholds 
Extruded Thresholds 
MI-CO Parking Meters 
Museum Trophy Cases 





WEST VIRGINIA’S $133,000,000 TURNPIKE 
NEW PROGRESS IN A PROGRESSIVE STATE 





TRANSPORTATION for Industry 


West Virginia's turnpike, soon to be opened 
to traffic, is evidence of our Strate’s continued 
lively progress — firmly binding strategic West 
Virginia with the populous centers of the East 
and middle West. 

Designed on an heroic scale, the 87 mile 
turnpike, costing more than $1,000,000 a mile, 
knifes through, over and under the Alleghenies 
from Charleston, the State’s capito! city, to our 
southern border, providing a journey of unrivaled 
splendor. It is destined to be busy, as the first 
link of a vast turnpike network. 

North, South, East and West, the turnpike 
opens all gates into West Virginia's vast areas of 
potential industrial wealth with their limitless raw 
materials, versatile working force, ample power 
and abundance of water, highway, rail and air 
tramsportation. 

est Virginia's matchless northern and 
southern coal fields, supplying 130,000,000 tons 
of high grade fuel to industry; West Virginia’s 


[WEST VIRGINIA INDUSTRIAL & PUBLICITY COMMISSION 
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tremendous electric power industry, typified by 
the 1,000,000 kilowatt potential of the huge new 
generating plant in the Kanawha Valley; West 
Virginia's northern panhandle steel area, produc- 
ing 5,368,000 ingot tons a year — each with its 
families of willing, intelligent workers and today 
is linked closer than ever before through the 
West Virginia turnpike miracle. 

Above all, West Virgiaia is a pleasant place 
to live. There's always a time and place to play 
with 19 State Parks and 10 State Forests — more 
than 1,700,000 acres of public lands devoted to 
recreation. Large industry or small business, 
YOU should know about the State of Progress— 
West Virginia. Confidential information is 
available to Companies interested in West Vir- 
ginia’s industrial opportunities. Write or phone: 
Executive Director, West Virginia Industrial & 
Publicity Commission, State Capitol Building, 
Room US, Charleston 5, West Virginia. 











[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





RENEGOTIATION. You can, as a 

defense contractor who does busi- 
ness on a calendar-year basis, wait un- 
til August 1 to file your reports re- 
quired under the Renegotiation Act. The 
Renegotiation Board extends for another 
month the time for contractors to turn 
in these reports. 


* * * 


WAGE-HOUR LAW. You can, as 

builder of a local housing develop- 
ment, disregard the Wage-Hour Act in 
so far as your watchmen are concerned. 
A court of appeals agrees with a district 
court in holding that such watchmen are 
not covered. 


* * * 


WHEAT. You can probably look for 

a Government program of produc- 
tion controls for the 1955 wheat crop. 
The Secretary of Agriculture announces 
plans for reducing the number of acres 
planted in. wheat. A national referen- 
dum among wheatgrowers will be held 
July 23 to see if they want to accept 
the proposed marketing quotas. 


* * * 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAX. You can 
find Gut from your tax collector how 
to adjust your accounts if you have with- 
held too much from the pay of an 
employe for Social Security taxes. In 
Revenue Ruling 54-221, the Internal 
Revenue Service also tells employes 
what to do if one or more employers 
withhold too much for this tax. 


* * * 


INDUSTRIAL DEFENSE. You can get 

some suggestions about protection of 
industrial plants and what to do in case 
of a bombing attack by reading a pam- 
phlet just issued by the Business and De- 
fense Services Administration. Free 
copies of “American Industry and the 
Industrial Defense Program” may be ob- 
tained from BDSA, Commerce Depart- 
ment, Washington 25, D.C. 


* * * 


CHEESE. You can, as a cheese pro- 

ducer or dealer, package rindless 
Cheddar in a nontransparent wrapper, 
such as aluminum foil, and still comply 
with U.S. Government standards. The 
standards for grades of Cheddar cheese 
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are amended to permit this, effective 
July 24. Government purchase of such 
cheese in nontransparent wrappers is 
allowed under the price-support pro- 
gram. 


* * * 


CAPITAL GAINS. You can, while en- 

gaged in the business of leasing 
automobiles but not in the business of 
selling them, treat as capital gains your 
profit from sale of these used cars. This 
tax treatment is allowed in a ruling of 
the Internal Revenue Service. 


* * * 


DEPRECIATION. You cannot, as an 

auto dealer, take an income tax de- 
duction for depreciation on your demon- 
strator cars. In announcing this ruling, 
the Internal Revenue Service also says 
that dealers cannot treat as capital gains 
their profits from the sales of their 
demonstrators. 


* * * 


PLANT ELECTION. You cannot ex- 

pect the National Labor Relations 
Board to hold that a union violated the 
Board’s rule against campaigning on 
company property within 24 hours of an 
election because union sound trucks sent 
out messages that could be heard dur- 
ing the lunch period. NLRB decides 
that this was not prohibited by its 24- 
hour rule. 


* * * 


WEEK-END SPEECHES. You cannot 
be called down by the Labor Board 
for violating its rule against campaign- 
ing on company property just before 
an election if you address your employes 
on a Friday and the balloting isn’t until 
the following Monday. In clarifying its 
rule on the 24-hour ban on employers and 
unions making campaign speeches just 
before an election, NLRB explains that 
the 24-hour period refers to the period 
immediately preceding an election. 


oa * * 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. You cannot look 

for any easing of import controls 
for dairy products during the next 12 
months. The Department of Agriculture 
announces that the present tight con- 
trols will continue unchanged for an- 
other year, with the same annual quotas 
in effect. At the same time, the Depart- 
ment makes changes in _ procedures 
governing licensing of imports of dairy 
products. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureats. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Worip Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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... Your shipping box is the customer’s 
firstimpression of your product = 
make it a good one. 


HINDE & DAUCH 


SANDUSKY 6, OHIO 


17 FACTORIES AND MILLS «© 40 SALES OFFICES 





(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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NIUE THERE'S BIG MONEY 
IN FARMING—FOR SOME 


This is a story about the na- 
tion's biggest farmers. What port 

They are in the news just now Price Sup s 
because Agriculture Secretary Ve 4 Mean to Some 
Benson, among others, com- Big Farmers 
plains about the big crop loans 
they get—price-support loans 
that guarantee them a_ profit 


i ime 
margin. a: : 
Shs: edts ehact these: terns MISSISSIPPL Largest single loan on 1953 crops in the 


ieee anilllls aeatned wail ie, whole U.S. went to one big cotton- 
- grower—$1,269,492.66, on 7,220 bales. 
ures, are produced here from 


Government files for the first 
time. 


Do the men who own America’s big- oatmeal 4 


POVaT TT Te A cottongrower also got the second- 
largest crop loan-—$1,246,516.46, on 
7,314 bales. Another big loan in this 
State was $604,321.89, on 3,947 bales. 








gest farms cash in on the federal price- 
propping program? 
Government officials say they do. 
Price supports began, of course, as a 
kind of “stop loss” scheme to protect the 
average grower against low prices. Now 
the contention is heard that they give a ~~ P i 
near-guarantee of profit to a number of - : : 
“factories in the field,” so long as their RSENS TON Biggest wheat loan in the U.S. was 
crops flourish. $354,339, on 152,840 bushels grown 


These huge farms sprawl over thou- . 
sands of acres. Some are run by corpora- by a single producer. 


tions with absentee ownership. Wealthy 
owners often have other business inter- 


ests, besides farming. 

Such landholders, it is argued, have . 
little need of Government help. “But,” Second-largest wheat loan. was 
says Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft $348,646.20, on 184,516 bushels 
Benson, “for every dollar that comes to . ae . ; 
[the small farmer], many more dollars 
come to the big operator and the com- 


petitive advantage of the large operator 
is thereby increased.” 

Mr. Benson has decided to open his 
Department’s books to show who these 
big Government-aided operators are. As 
a result, you can go to any local office 
and see who is getting support loans 
and how much. 

The loans in time can be defaulted. 
Then the Government takes the crop; the 
taxpayer takes the risk. 

The records show that 64 big land- 
holders have taken loans of more than 
$100,000 each on cotton, corn or wheat 
harvested in 1953. Their combined total 
is almost 16 million dollars. That’s a lot 
of money, even though it is only a small 








Biggest corn loan was $190,944, 
on 124,800 bushels. 





INDIANA | A single grower got $166,289.76, 
» on 102,648 bushels of corn. 





Source: Agriculture Department, 1953 crop loans. © 1954, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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fraction of the 2.7 billions in loans of all 
sizes on these crops. 

How big do you have to be to belong 
in the over-$100,000 group? You had to 
grow more than 43,000 bushels of wheat. 
With 1953 conditions, that meant har- 
vesting at least 3,400 acres, or more than 
five square miles of wheat fields. Or you 
had to harvest more than 71,000 bushels 
of corn, and that took more than 1,200 
acres. Or you had to pick more than 
400 bales of cotton on almost a square 
mile of land. 

Meeting those large standards would 
not make you tops in the group. 

Largest cotton loan, as shown on the 
chart on page 70, came to $1,269,492.66, 
on 7,220 bales. This went to the Delta & 
Pine Land Company, a Mississippi cor- 
poration owned by the Fine Spinners 
Association of Manchester, England. 

Delta farms 38,000 acres, more land 
than in many big cities. It has mechani- 
cal pickers and its own ginning facilities. 

While Delta was getting over 1.2 mil- 
lion dollars, the average Mississippi cot- 
ton farmer was getting $372. 

A California outfit, Giffen, Inc., put 
even more cotton under loan, at a slight- 
ly lower price, than Delta. It got a wheat 
loan of $67,237.29. 

This company is run by Russell Giffen, 
of Fresno, a man with a knack for build- 
ing empires. He was owner of 54,000 
acres, largest holding in California, when 
he sold out in 1946. He then took over 
some sage desert on the west side of the 
San Joaquin River and reclaimed it with 
deep wells (some go down more than 
2,000 feet). Mr. Giffen is said now to 
own or lease a much larger area than 
before. 

The biggest landholding involved in 
the loan program seems to be the U.S. 
Wheat Corporation of Hardin, Mont., 
which got the second-largest wheat loan. 
Prime mover of the firm is Brig. Gen. 
Thomas D. Campbell, who, at one time 
or another, has operated as many as 
95,000 acres of Montana a 

Campbell holdings include 29,500 
acres leased from Indians on the Crow 
Reservation. 

The General is sometimes described 
as “the biggest wheat farmer in the 
world,” but he is listed in “Who’s Who 
in America” as an engineer, with homes 
in Hardin and also Albuquerque, N. 
Mex. The Soviet Government is said to 
have paid him half a million dollars for 
advice, in 1929, on how to mechanize 
Russian farms. The title of General was 
won organizing truck transport for the 
U.S. Army in World War II. 

While U.S. Wheat Corporation was 
getting more than $348,000, the average 
Montana grower was getting $4,000. 

Horrigan Farms, run by Leo Horrigan 
of Prosser, Wash., got the largest wheat 
loan, $354,339, on 152,840 bushels. Mr. 
Horrigan has 42,000 acres of wheatland, 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Advanced pipeline transmission 
techniques call for automatic controls 
such as the Hydramotor valves illustrated 
below. These all-purpose heavy-duty 
electric motor valves regulate gas, air, 
oil, steam or water. The Hydramotor 

is only one of thousands of automatic 
controls made by General Controls 
for home, industry and national 
defense. For 24 years General 
Controls has been designing 
and building a 
comprehensive line of 
high quality automatic 
control systems. 

The General Controls trademark 
shield on an automatic control 
is your assurance that it is a 
product of exhaustive research, 
sound engineering and careful 
workmanship. Accurate control 
... fast response... long 
service life. For the best 
in automatic controls, it’s 
General Controls. 


ugh control 
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Plants In: Glendale, Calif., Burbank, Calif., Skokie, Ill. 

Factory Branches in 37 Principal Cities 

SEE YOUR CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 

Manufacturers of Automatic Pressure, Temperature, Level and Flow Controls for 


Heating, Home Appiiances, Refrigeration, Industrial and Aircraft Applications, 
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TO INCREASE 


STORE TRAFFIC... 
BUILD CUSTOMER GOODWILL... 


WESTINGHOUSE 
Water Coolers 








COME IN 
for a drink 









from our 
Westinghouse 


Water Cooler 






Throughout this wide land, retailers 
are helping to build good will by dis- 
playing the decal illustrated above. 
The availability of pure, cool 
drinking water is thoughtful hospi- 
tality. And it’s so easy to extend this 
hospitality. Westinghouse Water 
Coolers economically insure a con- 
tinuous supply of cool drinking water 
at /owest year-round maintenance. 
Of the many Westinghouse 
features, there’s none more appreci- 
ated than the Dual Electric Control. 
It gives BOTH finger-tip and toe- 
tip operation at no extra cost! 
Another FIRST to explain 
why more managements choose 
Westinghouse than any other make. 
Write for Free Booklet: ‘aim =F 


“‘How to Judge a Water Cooler’ it 











The Westinghouse National 
User Plan offers prompt delivery 
and service through a national 
distributing organization. 


You CAN BE SURE ...1F iTS 


Westinghouse 


See TV’s Top Dramatic Show... 


WESTINGHOUSE STUDIO ONE SUMMER THEATER .. Every Week 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation e Electric Appliance Division « Springfield 2, Mass. 
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. . . Large profit margins 
for big farm borrowers 


also has 1,000 acres of irrigated alfalfa 
and 15,000 acres of pasture. 

Rain is scanty, and wheat acreage 
here is suitable only for the most up- 
to-date farming with much equipment. 

An uncle of Mr. Horrigan runs the 
Horrigan Investment Company in Seat- 
tle. It has about 55,000 acres and got 
a Government-backed wheat loan of 
$201,832. 

Largest corn loan went to Adams 
Bros. & Company of Odebolt, Ia., a fam- 
ily partnership headed by Robert Brooks 
Adams. He gives his occupation as agri- 
cultural real estate and investment, is a 
trustee of the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of Iowa, and has homes in 
Odebolt and also Miami Beach. 

The Adams property, Fairview Farm, 
is 6,480 acres, with its own grain eleva- 
tor and other storage. 

In contrast to the Adams loan of more 
than $190,000 was the average. corn 
loan in Iowa, $2,154. 

The big loans are not clear profit— 
far from it. But there is evidence that the 
amount allowed by the Government is a 
good deal more than cost for big, efficient 
operators. 

Mississippi growers got about 35 cents 
per pound for cotton. Cost of growing it 
is estimated at about 27 cents, not in- 
cluding the return for management. This 
is based on average farms, most of them 
without mechanical pickers. 

If cotton was grown for 27 cents, the 
producer could clear about 8 cents a 
pound under price propping. The re- 
ward for management and risk taking on 
a 7,000-bale crop would come to about 
$280,000. 

California growers were loaned about 
34 cents a pound on cotton. Cost of 
growing cotton in Kern County, south of 
Fresno, was indicated by the California 
Experiment Station to be less than 17 
cents in 1949; allowing for increased 
cost since then, the 1953 figure would 
be about 20 cents. 

A big operator, on that basis, might 
clear about $490,000 on 7,000 bales. 

In Washington State, wheat loans were 
made at about $2.32 a bushel. Growing 
costs in the Pacific Northwest run as 
low as $1.54 on average land. Iowa corn 
loans came to $1.53 per bushel, with 
production cost about $1.04. 

Thus, “factories in the field” seem to 
have turned in big profit margins, with 
Government help, in 1953. Even if price 
supports are cut a bit, as Mr. Benson 
proposes, these huge landholders will be 
able to unload on the Government with 
less risk of loss than their small competi- 
tors, for whom the system was devised. 
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Eisenhower Talks About: 


SAVING JAPAN FOR WEST... 
“GIVEAWAYS” ... TRADE WITH REDS 


President Eisenhower, sizing up U. S. policy 
in Asia, now calls a non-Communist Japan the 
keystone of U. S. security in that area. 

If Japan should fall to Communist domina- 
tion, he says, the Pacific would become a 
“Communist lake” and U.S. would be in di- 
rect danger from the Far East. 


Following is from the text of President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower’s remarks to the National Editorial Association, in 
Washington, D.C., June 22, 1954: 


. There is no need to sell me the small town of America. 
I think for any American who had the great and priceless 
privilege of being raised in a small town, there remain 
always with him nostalgic memories of those days. And 
the older he grows the more he senses what he owed to the 
simple honesty, the neighborliness, .the integrity that he 
saw all around him, in those days, and took for granted, 
and that he learns to appreciate only as he grows older 
and dwells more in other places of the earth. 
. o o 
If you will bear with me, I would like to talk for a 
few moments, about four types of truths, or facts, that are 
brought to my attention constantly, each of which has its own 
elements of truth, but each of which, taken by itself, does not 
represent in any degree the advancement of the welfare of 
the United States of America. 
The first obvious fact is this, repeated to me in many 


ways, through correspondence and other types of communi- - 


cation: The United States cannot be an Atlas, it cannot by its 
financial sacrifices carry all other nations of the world on its 
own shoulders, and we should stop giveaway programs. 

Now this is very true. You could not keep any other 
country in the world free merely by money. You can’t buy 
or import a heart or a soul or a determination to remain 
free. Consequently, the statement that American so-called 
giveaway programs are not going to keep the world free, is 
absolutely true. 

Next, I am told: Why do you allow nations with whom 
we are allied to trade with the Reds? And they go in, and 
they will make quite a story about its wickedness—and it 
is, of course, true that when others are trying to’ destroy 
us, we should by no means provide them with the ammuni- 
tion, the guns, the planes, or the direct means of making 
things with which to destroy us, and we should not allow, 
or we should certainly not agree to our allies doing so. 

Another thing that we hear: Do not let us get involved 
in Southeast Asia. Let not the United States be in the place 
of defending the whole world and its freedom when it end 
doesn’t want freedom. 
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Here are the President's own words on this 
matter, as given in an off-the-cuff address 
last week before the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Eisenhower reveals, too, some of his 
philosophy about Asia, and how U. S. policy 
toward that part of the world must be made. 


Now, my friends, it is, of course, perfectly true that 
again the United States cannot be strong enough to go 
to every spot in the world, where our enemies may use 
force or the threat of force, and defend those nations. 
Again, unless there is a great determination in those places 
to remain free, they will in one form or another fall prey 
to some kind of authority other than the rule of their own 
people. 

Again, I am told this—and this is the fourth factor: Let 
us not trade with countries whose labor and living standards 
are so far below ours that it hurts some of the industries here 
at home. Let us not try to expand trade, let us rather raise 
our barriers and protect our people, whether they be in the 
mines, or in the shops, or working in any kind of industry, 
or in agriculture—wherever they may be. 

And, again, reason—common sense—shows that we must not 
merely open the gates and let these floods of supplies come 
in that would reduce our country to a workless, food-line 
basis of existence. 


KEY TO THE PACIFIC 


Well now, my friends, I want to take a situation in the 
world that focuses all of these considerations and these facts 
upon one particular problem that we have to solve. 

Over in the Western Pacific, the key to its defense is 
Japan. Japan comprises 85 million people—industrious, hard- 
working, inventive. Actually, the power that they developed 
against us in World War II was such as to be frightening 
when we saw what they could do alone. Consequently, it 
becomes absolutely mandatory to us, and to our safety, that 
the Japanese nation do not fall under the domination: of the 
Iron Curtain countries, or specifically the Kremlin. If the 
Kremlin controls them, all of that great war-making capacity 
would be turned against the free world. All of the soldiers, 
all of the armies, all of the air force they could use. Japan 
would be given the task of producing all the great navies 
that they need. And the Pacific would become a Communist 
lake. 

Now, my friends, what is Japan? Eighty-five million peo- 
ple living on an area no larger that California. Now we, of 
course, admit that California is a very wonderful and pros- 
perous place, but as yet there are no 85 million people 
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there. And, even if there were, they would have access to 
all the markets of the United States on a free basis. 

Japan cannot live, and Japan cannot remain in the free 
world unless something is done to allow her to make a living. 

Now, if we will not give her any money, if we will not 
trade with her, if we will not allow her to trade with the 
Reds, if we will not try to defend in any way the South- 
east Asian area where she has a partial trade opportunity, 
what is to happen to Japan? It is going to the Communists. 

Now no one of these programs, pursued alone, could 
possibly help Japan; and any one of them, pursued to an 
extreme, would ruin us. 

What we must do, what the statesman must do—what the 
Congressman must do, is find the answer to this: How do we 
put all four of these tough problems—these rough facts—to- 
gether, and get the truth that you people must give to 160 
mi'‘ion people. 

oO oO a 

Ve learn, then, that freedom, and the defense of free- 
dc _is a collective job. I took only one example to show 
you. wow these conflicting facts—and they are facts—come 
together. And now wisdom and understanding is demanded, 
in order that we may get a solution that will serve the 
United States. 


THE EISENHOWER PROGRAM 


Some weeks ago, I made a vow before a press conference— 
by the way, I think my dedication to a free press is possibly 
proven every Wednesday morning—I made a statement at one 
of these press conferences that hereafter I would never allow 
myself to appear in public, or in private, and in speaking of a 
public question, omit or ignore the opportunity to talk about 
the programs of legislation before our Congress today. 

Now, I am not going to take this program this evening 
and outline it again in the pattern of a state of the union 
speech to the Congress—not at all. I do want to point out 
that the job of keeping our freedoms, including our free 
press, means an America that is free—if not of anxiety, 
certainly free of hysterical fear from any threat abroad—w hich 
has at home a group of dedicated people, alert to dangers 
from within as well as from without, determined to do every- 
thing possible to see that as we advance through the 
social developments of our time, people are served by 
their country in such a way as to preserve always the 
essentials of the individual freedoms guaranteed by our 
Constitution, and especially its first 10 amendments. | 

The entire program that has been laid before the Con- 
gress has, in some form or another, these purposes in view. 

Government, in the attempt to serve all the people, is 
apt to grow sprawling. As a matter of fact, Mr. Keller 
[Ralph W. Keller, manager of the Minnesota Editorial Associ- 
ation, who spoke earlier in the program], in certain instances, 
expressed very emphatically, and rather, let us say, sar- 
castically at times, some examples of how Government is 
getting into places where it has no business to be—and I agree 
with him. 

Moreover, I think I can say this: Where Government 
must take over the job of regulating or interfering, or 
being part of our daily lives, we should so far as possible 
make that governmental function a local one—at city or 
township or county and State level, and keep it out of 
Washington. 

One thing that always strikes me is this: Washington 
can print money to pay for its mistakes, and other govern. 
ments can't. 

So we don’t want to blot out efficiency. We want to 
keep the Government out of too much of your affairs. But, 
on the other hand, we cannot have a Government serving 
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160 million people in this modern, complex, difficult time 
in which we live, if we just revert to, in the words of the old 
economic textbook--“laissez faire,” just let things slide. That 
can’t be done. We can keep Government close to people 
and try to steer that line that does not ignore the rights 
of people to good health, to education—everything else. 

Remember, I am not saying that the Federal Government 
does this itself. But we cannot ignore it. On the other 
hand, let us not tell every farmer what he may raise, and 
indeed let us not try to tell each newspaper what it may 
print. 

And so before the Congress we place agricultural bills 
designed to protect all farmers against disasters that 
they could not have foreseen, and against which they 
could not protect themselves, designed to help move food 
into consumption instead of into storage bins, into surpluses. 

We have devised tax programs to distribute the load equi- 
tably, and leave to each person as much money as we possibly 
can so that he may spend it for himself, rather than depend 
on the wisdom of some bureaucrat in Washington. We devise 
every kind of program affecting health, insurance plans, old- 
age protection, unemployment protection. We prefer that 
people may do these things for themselves, knowing that a 
great Government is back of them to protect them only and 
especially when misfortune, which they could not avoid, 
overtakes them. 


AN IN-BETWEEN COURSE 


So we steer a line between this laissez faire which would 
just let these people look out for themselves, all of them, when 
they are in our economy incapable often of doing so, and 
on the other hand the rigid control that is a form of statism. 

Now, in very simple words, ladies and gentlemen, that 
is the program that is before Congress. It runs into many 
forms. It provides additional laws, for example, by which 
we may honestly and with absolute respect for every Ameri- 
can tenet of law, protect ourselves against any Communist 
infiltration or subversion. 

It does not violate the rights of any person. But it does 
make certain that we have the weapons to combat those 
who would destroy us. This is the kind of thing of which 
we are talking. 

And so I come back to this: The responsibility of the 
newspapers, and I mean the small, local newspapers, 
which provide so much of the reading opportunity for so 
many millions of our people in the small towns and rural 
areas of America... 

I believe that as you understand and tell the truth, the 
whole truth, including the relationship of one fact to an- 
other, I believe we will protect and perpetuate our freedoms 
and our national security. 

I believe as you fail in that, to that extent America and 
her freedoms are in danger. 

I do not believe you will fail. 

I have at times, at least in private, talked about some 
of the frustrating experiences that are encountered in the 
office that I am now honored to hold. But there are far more 
inspiring experiences, and one of those is the frequency 
with which a President of the United States, calling upon 
any other citizen for assistance or help, gets the most in- 
spiring and favorable response you could imagine. Men 
—women—who say, well this is a great sacrifice, but if you 
tell me it is my duty, here we go. 

Now, I would like to say to the editor of every single 
newspaper in the United States: You also have a duty to find 
the truth and project it fearlessly, honestly, and to the 
utmost ability that your heart and head will allow, to 
every person that you can reach. 
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HOW UNIONS ARE DOING UNDER IKE 


Tighter Rein by New Board, but No Crackdowns 


Is business as good for unions 
under the Republicans as it was 
under Democrats? Here is what 
labor leaders are finding: 

Workers are still getting wage 
increases. Union membership is 
booming, and most unions have 
no financial worries. 

Taft-Hartley Act has not been 
softened, but labor leaders see 
no sign of a “get tough” atti- 
tude by a Republican NLRB. 


Labor leaders, taking stock of what 
has happened to unions under a Re- 
publican Administration, find the situ- 
ation to be this; 

Wages are up again this year, just as 
they were last year and in every year 
since World War II. 

Union membership stays high and 
union treasuries generally are well filled. 

Strikes are harder to win, and work- 
ers are less interested in striking than 
they were in some other postwar years. 

Workers, in bargaining elections, are 
voting against unions more frequently 
than they once did. 

No real ,crackdown on unions, of the 
kind feared by some labor leaders, has 
come from the Eisenhower-controlled 
National Labor Relations Board. 

In the field of wages, increases 
usually are smaller than in some previous 
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AFL'S MEANY, ClO‘S REUTHER 
. . . watching closely 


years, but they are being granted in most 
industries. The most popular range is 
4 through 9 cents an hour, just as it was 
in 1953. In some of the larger industries, 
employers are not yielding to union wage 
demands, but most new contracts provide 
added benefits of some kind for workers. 

United States Steel Corporation, for 
example, refused in its original proposal 
to include any sizable wage increase, 
but offered pension and insurance gains. 
Outcome of the steel negotiations is 
expected to affect the pattern of bene- 
fits granted in other industries during 
the rest of the year. 

Membership of unions, in a Re- 
publican Administration, is at an all- 


time high of 17 million, according to 
the unions’ own figures. The AFL, at 
10 million, has gained under the Re- 
publicans. The CIO seems to be losing 
some dues payers, but puts its mem- 
bership at about 5 million. Independ- 
ent unions, with around 2 million, are 
holding their own. 

Big unions, as a rule, have few real 
worries about money matters. The CIO 
Clothing Workers estimates its total 
assets at a quarter billion dollars. CIO 
Steelworkers shows a gain of nearly 2 
million dollars in net worth in six 
months, bringing its worth to 15.8 mil- 
lion dollars. Railroad Trainmen’s net worth 
is more than 54 million. However, some 
unions report lower income from dues in 
industries where layoffs have numbered 
in the hundreds of thousands. 

Strikes in the year and a half of the 
Eisenhower Administration have seldom 
been easy to win, and haven't always 
been profitable. Union leaders assign 
part of the blame to the Republican 
Administration, which tends to keep its 
hands off labor disputes. Reduced sales 
also have prolonged strikes in some cases 
by making employers less anxious to pay 
for quick settlements with big pay raises. 

Bargaining elections are going against 
unions more often than in recent years. 
Workers voting under NLRB auspices 
during the first three months of this year 
favored unions in 63 per cent of the 
cases, compared with 72 per cent in 1952. 

The second year of Mr. Eisenhower 
is to bring no change in the Taft-Hartley 

(Continued on page 76) 
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FROM THE NEW NLRB: NO RADICAL CHANGES 
(L to R) Philip R. Rodgers, Abe Murdock, Guy Farmer, Ivar H. Peterson, Albert C. Beeson 
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. .. Labor Board is refusing 
cases of many small firms 


Act, it now appears. The Administration 
made some proposals, but Democrats in 
Congress joined forces to bury them for 
the present session. As a result, any 
changes in the rules covering relations 
between unions and employers will come 
through interpretation of the labor law 
by the NLRB. This is a situation that is 
being watched carefully by the heads of 
the two big labor organizations, George 


Meany, of AFL, and Walter Reuther, 
of CIO. 
What Mr. Meany and Mr. Reuther 


are finding is that the NLRB, 
Republican control, is not out to up- 
set every decision that has come out 
of the Democratic Board of the past. 
Decisions of the new Board, up to now, 
have not been so hard on unions as the 
labor leaders predicted they would be. 
The union officials protested against 
some of the early decisions, but have 
been less free with their criticism of 
NLRB in recent weeks. 

Recent decisions indicate the way 
things are going at NLRB. 

Smaller business firms, for example, 
are finding that NLRB is refusing to take 
cases involving them, if the business has 
relatively little effect on interstate com- 
merce. The tendency is to narrow the 
field of jurisdiction for the Board. New 
rules apparently are being drafted on 
jurisdiction. 

Craft unions, in some instances, are 
getting bargaining elections in plants 
that formerly were covered by single union 
agreements for all workers. AFL craft 
unions of skilled workers receive an ad- 
vantage here over CIO unions. 

Tactics used by a labor union during 
contract negotiations brought NLRB ac- 
tion in a recent case. The union was 
found guilty of refusing to bargain in 
good faith on the ground that it sup- 
ported slowdown strikes and otherwise 
hampered production in order to put 
pressure on management at the bar- 
gaining table. 

Picketing a store as “unfair” because 
it does not pay union wages also can 
get a union in trouble, another new 
ruling shows. A union that did not 
claim to have members in the store 
sent pickets with signs calling the store 
unfair. The union said that it would 
remove the pickets if the store raised 
wages to union standards. At the same 
time, the union said that it was not 
seeking bargaining rights. NLRB ruled 
that this was not a case of “organiza- 
tional picketing,” or an attempt to re- 
cruit new members, but was an_at- 
tempt to win concessions ordinarily won 

(Continued on page 77) 
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HOW $6 STARTED 
ME ON THE ROAD 
TO $10,000 A YEAR 


By a Wall Street 
Journal Subscriber 


“Not long ago I picked up The Wall 
Street Journal in a railroad club car. 
I was amazed. I expected dull reading. 
Instead I found some of the best ar- 
ticles I ever read. 


“T sent $6 for a trial subscription. For 
the first time in my life I understand 
why some men get ahead while others 
stay behind. The reports in The Journal 
come to me DAILY. I get quick warn- 
ing of any new trend affecting my in- 
come. I get the facts in time to protect 
my interest or make a profit. The Journal 
started me on the road to $10,000 a year.” 


This story is typical. The Journal is a 
wonderful aid to men making $7000 to 
$20,000 a year. To assure speedy delivery 
to you anywhere in U. S., The Journal 
is printed daily in four cities—New York, 
Chicago, Dallas and San Francisco. 


The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. US 7-2 
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Massachusetts 
Investors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
119" Consecutive Dividend 


The Trustees have 
declared a quarterly 
dividend of 23 cents a 
share, payable July 
26, 1954 to sharehold- 
ers of record at the close 
of business June 30, 
1954. This dividend is 
entirely paid out of divi- 
dends and interest re- 
ceived by the Trust on 
its investments. 





ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary 
200 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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. .. Unions, too, are winning 
some cases at NLRB 


through bargaining. Therefore, NLRB 
said, the union must test its strength 
in an election to see if it represents 
the workers. 

An employer’s right to move opera- 
tions from one city to another to 
economize was upheld in an NLRB 
ruling just issued. A Board majority 
declined to order the company to re- 
sume clerical operations in a branch 
plant, as a dissenting member proposed. 
Although the majority found that the 
company transferred the jobs to another 
office to avoid bargaining with a union, 
NLRB declared that to force the com- 
pany to reopen the old office would 
subject it “to continuing uneconomic 
business conditions” and thus would be 
“clearly arbitrary and unreasonable.” 

Unions also are winning decisions at 
NLRB, the record shows. 

An employer's poll of his workers on 
the eve of a threatened strike, to see if 
they accepted his wage offer, is a viola- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley Act, NLRB 
found in a recent case. Although the 
employer believed that the union’s strike 
vote and rejection of his wage offer were 
not representative of his workers’ senti- 
ments, he had no right to by-pass the 
union and hold his own vote, NLRB 
ruled. The action was called interference 
with employe rights and a refusal to bar- 
gain in good faith. 

A union can use a loud-speaker out- 
side a factory to broadcast propaganda 
into the plant during the final hours be- 
fore an election, NLRB ruled in a new 
interpretation of its free-speech rules. 
The Board recently banned speeches by 
the employer or union on company prem- 
ises during the 24-hour period ahead of 
a bargaining vote. In this new case, the 
union reached the workers through the 
plant windows during the lunch period. 
The Board unanimously decided that it 
was not a violation, since the talk con- 
tained no threats and was not given dur- 
ing working time and because attendance 
was voluntary. 

On the other hand, the Board decided 
that an employer could deliver a speech 
to workers on a Friday during working 
hours, when an election was held on the 
next Monday. NLRB rejected the union’s 
plea that the 24-hour rule was violated, 
since the plant did not operate on Satur- 
day or Sunday. Week ends count in com- 
puting the time, NLRB ruled. 

A new rule on elections gives employ- 
ers and unions more protection against 
“raids” by rival unions trying to capture 
bargaining rights in the shop. The rule 
applies to contracts that allow either side 

(Continued on page 78) 
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This Currier & Ives reproducticn siows two 





The railroads wrote 
the timetable for 
America’s advance... 


“Lightning Express” trains, about 1863. 


AND THEY STILL SET THE PACE 
FOR BETTER THINGS TO COME 


Ever since the earliest trains began chug- 
ging through the green valleys and across 
the plains and mountains, America’s rail- 
roads have been an unfailing symbol of 
progress. 


Wherever the trail of locomotive smoke 
was seen and the clicking of wheels on 
rails sounded, there America was on the 
move. Lands were cleared and cultivated. 
Homes were built. Industry sprang up at 
railside. Towns became cities as quick 
and economical transportation by rail 
made possible the modern wonder of the 
American mass market. 


Today, just as much as in frontier times, 


efficient utilization of the nation’s re- 
sources depends upon railroad service. To 
keep ahead of demands for transporta- 
tion, both now and for the future, the 
railroads have spent 9 billion dollars just 
since the end of World War II — for new 
locomotives, new cars, and for betterment 
of the whole railroad plant to increase 
efficiency and improve service. 


It is this kind of investment (of their own 
money) that enables the railroads to haul 
more goods more miles than all other 
forms of transportation combined ... and 
do it at a lower average charge than any 
other form of general transportation. 


Today’s freight trains turn out three times as much transporta- 
tion service in an hour as did the trains of even thirty years ago — 
and many times as much as was produced by the pioneer trains. 





ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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This is not an offer of these Securities for sale. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW _ ISSUE 
$35,000,000 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Company 
3%% Debentures due 1974 


Dated June 1, 1954 Due November 1, 1974 


Price 99.625% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this 
announcement is circulated from only such of the underwriters, including 
the undersigned, as may legally offer these securities in such State. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Lazard Fréres & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lehman Brothers 
White, Weld & Co. 


Union Securities Corporation 


June 23, 1954. 
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PORT - 


Low cost water 
f transportation is 
high on Tampa’s 
long list of indus- 
™ trial advantages. 


atlvertise? 





Tampa’s deep-water port is the 
largest, in tonnage handled, be- 
tween Mobile and Norfolk. Raw 
materials, of domestic or foreign 
origin, enjoy economical water 
rates into Tampa, and finished 
products can. be shipped to any 
part of the world. 


portant people. 


Regular cargo service is provided 
to all major U. S. and foreign ports. 


If what you make or sell 
is bought by important 
company people in business, indus- 
try, or the professions—or 
their families—ask your 
advertising agency to get 
the facts on “U.S. News & 
World Report”, and its 
more than 675,000 net 
paid circulation concen- 
trated heavily among im- 








Plan a fishing vacation in Tampa 
this summer, and check up on 
Tampa as a location for a main or 
branch plant, distribution ware- 
house or regional office. 

FREE BROCHURE . For new, 
factual economic survey of Tampa, 
write G. N. Holtsinger, Chairman, 
Committee of 100, Greater Tampa 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Bnd 


HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY, FLORIDA 


PACIFIC GAS and ELECTRIC Co. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 154 


The Board of Directors on June 16, 
1954, declared a cash dividend for the 
second quarter of the year of 55 cents 
per share upon the Company's com- 
mon capital stock. This dividend will 
be paid by check on July 15, 1954, to 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 28, 1954. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 


K. C. Cuaistensen, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 
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. .. Rulings not to be revised 
just because Board changed 


to terminate the agreement at any time. 
NLRB decided that in such a case a 
raiding union will not be given a bar- 
gaining election within two years after 
signing of the contract. . 

At the same time, NLRB has served 
notice that an employer, or a union, can- 
not get a decisiow of the “old” Board 
reconsidered by the new majority merely 
on the ground that a change in control 
has taken place at NLRB. 


35-Hour Week 
For More Jobs? 


The 35-hour week once more is being 
advanced by labor unions as a way to 
provide jobs for more workers. Three 
unions currently are framing such de- 
mands. Others can be expected to ask 
for a shorter work week if layoffs be- 
come a more serious problem. 

Aircraft manufacturers are to be faced 
with the 35-hour demand when their 
contracts with the AFL Machinists ex- 
pire. The union’s aircraft division is to 
make this the main issue for the next 
round of wage talks. The union claims 
to represent more than 70 per cent of 
the aircraft and guided-missile workers 
of the country. The Machinists Union 
proposes that the work week be cut from 
40 hours without any reduction in take- 
home pay. 

The CIO Packinghouse Workers, which 
claims to have 150,000 members, mainly 
in the meat-packing industry, also is ask- 
ing a shorter work week. It wants the 
packing industry to go on a 85-hour 
week, with overtime pay for any work 
after seven hours a day. A “substantial” 
wage increase also will be sought, but 
no figure was specified. A guaranteed 
annual wage is to be requested. 

Also demanding the shorter work 
week is the CIO Furniture Workers 
Union. The proposal would add at 
least 30,000 jobs in the furniture and 
bedding industry, according to union esti- 
mates. About 60,000 workers in the in- 
dustry now are unemployed, officials said. 
The union claims about 50,000 members. 

When these demands get to the 
bargaining stage, odds will be against 
adoption of the 35-hour week. Most 
employers are expected to oppose the 
idea as impractical in a period when 
competition is likely to force price cuts, 
and labor costs must be held to a 
minimum. The unions are not expected 
to go so far as to risk long strikes to 
win these demands. 
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From the Oppenheimer Hearings: 


GENERAL GROVES 
SIZES UP SCIENTISTS 


First Atom Boss Tells of Wartime Experiences 





General Groves, now retired from the Army, testified at 
length before the Atomic Energy Commission’s Personnel 
Security Board. He told the Board that he was never surprised 
when atomic scientists talked about secret matters with other 
scientists, despite warnings not to do so. But, he added, 
it was the gradual breakdown of the ‘‘compartment’’ system 
for atomic information that eventually made it possible for 
Russia to steal the details of the A-bomb. 

In what follows, General Groves is being questioned by 
Lloyd K. Garrison, counsel for Dr. Oppenheimer: 


Q During the war, you headed the Manhattan Project in 
complete charge and development planning for use of the 
atomic bomb? 

A That is correct. 


* oO * 


Q You appointed Dr. Oppenheimer to be the director of _ 


the work at Los Alamos? 

A Yes, sir. 

oO ° . 

. .. Maybe because Dr. Oppenheimer agreed with me... 
I came to depend upon him tremendously for scientific ad- 
vice on the rest of the project, although I made no effort to 
break down my compartmentalization.As you know, compart- 
mentalization of information was my chief guard against 
information passing. It was something that I insisted on to 
the limit of my capacity. It was something that everybody was 
trying to break down within the project. I did not bring 
Dr. Oppenheimer into the whole project, but that was not 
only because of security of information—not him in particular, 
but all the other scientific leaders . . . were treated the same 
way—but it was also done because if I brought them into the 
whole project, they would never do their own job. There was 
just too much of scientific interest, and they would just be 
frittering from one thing to another. 

o ° ° 

Q Was there any leakage of information from Los Alamos 
to improper sources for which Dr. Oppenheimer had, in your 
opinion, any responsibility? 
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A That is a very difficult question, because it brings up the 
fact that the scientists—and I would like to say the academic 
scientists—were not in sympathy with compartmentalization. 
They were not in sympathy with the security requirements. 
They felt that they were unreasonable. I never held this 
against them, because I knew that their whole lives, from 
the time they entered college almost, had been based on the 
dissemination of knowledge. Here, to be put in a strange 
environment where the requirement was not dissemination, 
but not talking about it, was a terrible upset. They were 
constantly under pressure from their fellows in every direction 
to break down compartmentalization. While I was always on 
the other side of the fence, I was never surprised when one 
of them broke the rules. 

For example, I got through talking to Niels Bohr [adviser 
to the Los Alamos scientific staff] on the train going to Los 
Alamos for the first time, I think“I talked to him about 12 
hours straight on what he was not to say. Certain things that 
he was not to talk about out there. He got out there and with- 
in five minutes after his arrival he was saying everything he 
promised he would not say. 

The same thing happened on one occasion with Ernest 
Lawrence [Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence, director of the Radiation 
Laboratory at the University of California], after he was told 
that he was not to say something: He got up to the black- 
board with this group—it was a group of smaller size than 
this of the key people—and said “I know General Groves 
doesn’t want me to say this, but—” and then he went on and 
discussed what I didn’t want him to say. 

You may say, what kind of military organization was that? 
I can tell you I didn’t operate a military organization. It was 
impossible to have one. While I may have dominated the 
situation in’ general, I didn’t have my own way in a lot of 
things. So when I say that Dr. Oppenheimer did not always 
keep the faith with respect to the strict interpretation of the 
security rules, if I could say that he was no worse than any of 
my other leading scientists, I think that would be a fair state- 
ment. It would not be right to say that he observed my secu- 
rity rules to the letter, because while I have no evidence of 
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his violating them—after all, I am not stupid—I know he did. 
I could not say of my own knowledge that I never knew him 
just on the spur of the moment and I can’t recall a case where 
he deliberately violated my security instructions. 

Q The absence of compartmentalization on the Los Alamos 
project, General Groves—would you say that represented on 
Dr. Oppenheimer’s part an honest judgment as to what in his 
opinion would produce the best operating results among the 
scientists on the project? 

A I always felt—I can’t quite answer that—that Dr. Oppen- 
heimer was led to that breakdown of compartmentalization 
at Los Alamos by a number of conflicting factors. Here I am 
just giving my surmise as to what I thought. 

First, that he personally felt that was right in view of his 
background of academic work. 

Second, that he felt it was necessary in order to attract the 
kind of men that he felt he had to have at Los Alamos. I 
agreed that it was a very decided factor and always thought 
it was in getting such men. I also felt that he was very much 
influenced at that time by the influence of Dr. Condon, who 
was for a very brief time the associate director there, and, as 
you all know, a very complete disappointment to me in every 
respect. 

I would like to emphasize now before any question is asked 
that I was not responsible for the exact selection of Dr. 
Condon, but I was responsible for his selection because I 
insisted when Dr. Oppenheimer took the directorship that he 
have as his No. 1 assistant an industrial scientist, and we just 
made a mistake when we selected Dr. Condon. Who gave his 
name the first time, I don’t know, but Dr. Condon turned out 
to be not.an industrial scientist but an academic scientist with 
all of the faults and none of the virtues. That was my opinion. 

He did a tremendous amount of damage at Los Alamos 
in the initial setup. How much influence he had on Dr. 
Oppenheimer I don’t know. But he was given certain re- 
sponsibilities with my full approval—in fact, you might say 
my very insistent suggestion—that Dr. Condon with the in- 
dustrial background should be the one to establish the working 
rules and the administrative scientific rules in the establish- 
ment, while Dr. Oppenheimer was thinking about how was 
the actual scientific work to be done. 

I could never make up my own mind as to whether Dr. 
Oppenheimer was the one who was primarily at fault in 
breaking up the compartmentalization or whether it was Dr. 
Condon. I don’t to this day know whether it was wise. I 
think it was a serious mistake, and felt so at the time, to have 
the lack of compartmentalization go on down the line. In 
other words, it was all right to have the leaders, maybe 20 
to 30, but not to have as many men as were permitted to 
break down compartmentalization. [Deletion by the Board.] 

They all, of course, had given an oath that they would 
support the security regulations, but that was not controlling. 
They wavered here and there. 

I think that answers your question in general. 

Q How long was Dr. Condon on the project? 

A I think a very short time. The record would show, but 
my impression would be only six weeks to two months. I don’t 
recall. A very short time. His departure, of course, was at his 
own volition. I always thought it was because he thought the 
project would fail, and he was not going to be associated with 
it. His record showed since then he has never been satisfied 
anywhere he was. He was always moving. It was a mistake 
to get him out there. It is a mistake for which the responsi- 
bility was maybe 75 per cent mine and 25 per cent Oppen- 
heimer’s or maybe my share was even more than that. But 
mine was very heavy, because he would never have been 
there if I had not told Oppenheimer what kind of assistant 
he should have. 
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[Dr. Edward U. Condon, physicist, was an adviser on 
atomic and radar programs during World War II and direc- 
tor of the National Bureau of Standards, top federal research 
agency, from 1945 to mid-1951. In 1948 he was cited by 
the House Un-American Activities Committee as “one of 
the weakest links in our atomic security.” He was cleared 
for loyalty by two Government loyalty boards, and, in Sep- 
tember, 1952, in response to a subpoena, he testified before 
the House Un-American Activities Committee, denying the 
1948 charges which included an allegation that he gave Gov- 
ernment documents to a Russian spy suspect during World 
War II. Dr. Condon is chairman of the board of directors 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
which has 48,500 members, mainly from the scientific 
community.—Editor’s note] 

Q Apart from the question of compartmentalization as an 
operating policy, you had no occasion to believe that any 
leakage of information from Los Alamos occurred as a result 
of any conscious act of Dr. Oppenheimer’s? 

A Oh, no. I don’t consider that his compartmentalization 
was a conscious act that would tend to encourage the leak of 
information. 

Q You had complete confidence in his integrity? 

A During the operation of Los Alamos, yes, which was 
where I really knew him. 

Q And you have that confidence today? 

A As far as that operation went, yes. As I say, as far as the 
rest of it goes, I am, you might say, not a witness. I am really 
ignorant on that, excepting what I read in the papers. 

oO 2 . 

Q Did Mr. Oppenheimer work as hard as a man could to 
produce that bomb in accordance with the deadline dates 
that you had projected? 

A Oh, yes, yes. In fact, he worked harder at times than I 
wanted him to, because I was afraid he would break down 
under it. That was always a danger in our project . . . 

Q Do you recall your conversation with him about the 
[Haakon] Chevalier incident? 

A Yes, but I have seen so many versions of it. I don’t 
think I was confused before, but I am certainly starting 
to become confused today. I recall what I consider the essen- 
tial history of that affair. As to whether this occurred this time, 
where I was at the moment, I can’t say that I recall it exactly. 
I think I recall everything that is of vital interest, as far as 
would be necessary to draw a conclusion as to that affair. 


DR. OPPENHEIMER’S “FRIENDS” 


Q Would you say what your conclusion was? 

A My conclusion was that there was an approach made, 
that Dr. Oppenheimer knew of this approach, that at some 
point he was involved in that the approach was made to 
him—I don’t mean involved in the sense that he gave any- 
thing—I mean he just knew about it personally from the fact 
that he was in the chain, and that he didn’t report it in its 
entirety as he should have done. When I learned about it, 
and throughout, that he was always under the influence of 
what I terméd “the typical American schoolboy attitude that 
there is something wicked about telling on a friend.” I was 
never certain as to just what he was telling me. I did know 
this: That he was doing what he thought was essential, which 
was to disclose to me the dangers of this particular attempt to 
enter the project, namely, it was concerned with the situation 
out there near Berkeley—I think it was the Shell Laboratory 
at which [George C.] Eltenton was supposedly one of the key 
members—and that was a source of danger to the project and 
that was the worry. 

I always had the very definite impression that Dr. Oppen- 
heimer wanted to protect his friends of long standing, pos- 
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sibly his brother. It was always my impression that he wanted 
to protect his brother, and that his brother might be involved 
in having been in this chain, and that his brother didn’t be- 
have quite as he should have, or if he did, he didn’t even 
want to have the finger of suspicion pointed at his brother, 
because he always felt a natural loyalty to him, and had a 
protective attitude toward him. 

I felt at the time that what Oppenheimer was trying to tell 
men and tell our project, once he disclosed this thing at all— 
as I recall I had the feeling that he didn’t disclose it imme- 
diately. In other words, he didn’t come around the next day 
or that night and say to our security people, “Listen, some 
things are going on.” I think he thought it over for some 
time. I am saying what I thought now, and not what we could 
prove, because we could never prove anything definite on 
this thing, because it all depended on the testimony of a man 
who was concerned in it. 

I felt that was wrong. If I had not felt it was important 
not to have any point to protect Chevalier or to protect some- 
body else who was a friend, whom he felt that the man had 
made a mistake and he had adequately taken care of that 
mistake and more or less warned this man off. 

I felt that was wrong. If I had not felt it was important not, 
to have any point of issue on what, after all, was a minor 
point with respect to the success of the project, I might have 
had quite an issue with him right then and there. As he told 
me very early in my- conversation with him, he said, “General, 
if you order me to tell you this, I will tell you.” I said, “No, I 
am not going to order you.” 

About two months later, or some time later, after much 
discussion in trying to lead him into it, and having then got 
the situation more or less adjusted, I told him, “If you don’t 
tell me, I am going to have to order you to do it.” Then I got 
what to me was the final story. I think he made a great mis- 
take in that. I felt so at the time. I didn’t think it was great 
from the standpoint of the project, because I felt that I was 
getting what I wanted to know which, after all, I did know 
already, that this group was a source of danger to us. I didn’t 
know that this group had tried to make this direct approach 
and pin-point it that way, but I knew they were thoroughly 
capable of it, and I knew we had sources of danger in the 
Berkeley project. 

I think that really was my impression of it, that he didn’t 
do what he should have done. The reasons why were desire 
to protect friends and possibly his brother, and that he felt 
that he had done what was necessary in pin-pointing. As far 


as I was concerned, while I didn’t like it, after all it was not — 


my job to like everything my subordinates did, or anybody 
in the project did. I felt I had gotten what I needed to get out 
of that, and I was not going to make an issue of ‘it, because 
I thought it might impair his usefulness on the project. 
I think that gives you the general story. 
° = ° 

Q ... General, did your security officers on the project 
advise against the clearance of Dr. Oppenheimer? 

A Oh, I am sure that they did. I don’t recall exactly. They 
certainly were not in favor of his clearance. I think a truer 
picture is to say that they reported that they could not, and 
would not, clear him. 

o * ? 

Q General, in the light of your experience with security 
matters and in the light of your knowledge of the file per- 
taining to Dr. Oppenheimer, would you clear Dr. Oppen- 
heimer today? 

A I think, before answering, that I would like to give my 
interpretation of what the Atomic Energy act requires .. . 
o ° o 

. .. The clause to which I am referring is this: It is the last 
of paragraph (b) (i) on page 14. It says: 
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“The Commission shall~have determined that permitting 
such person to have access to restricted data will not endan- 
ger the common defense or security,” and it mentions that the 
investigation should include the character, associations, and 
loyalty. 

My interpretation of “endanger’—and I think it is im- 
portant for me to make that if I am going to answer your ques- 
tion—is that it is a reasonable presumption that there might 
be a danger, not a remote possibility, a tortured interpreta- 
tion of maybe there might be something, but that there is 
something that might do. Whether you say that is 5 per cent 
or 10 per cent or something of that order does not make any 
difference. It is not a case of proving that the man is a danger. 
It is a case of thinking, well, he might be a danger, and it is 
perfectly logical to presume that he would be, and that there 
is no consideration whatsoever to be given to any of his past 
performances or his general usefulness or, you might say, the 
imperative usefulness. I don’t care how important the man is, 
if there is any possibility other than a tortured one that his 
associations or his loyalty or his character might endanger. 

In this case I refer particularly to associations and not to 
the associations as they exist today but the past record of the 
associations. I would not clear Dr. Oppenheimer today if I 
were a member of the Commission on the basis of this inter- 
pretation. 

If the interpretation is different, then I would have to stand 
on my interpretation of it. 


Gordon Gray, Chairman of the Board, questioned Gen- 
eral Groves: 


Q One other question now. Do you recall any key person- 
nel in the project who left the project because of unsatisfac- 
tory record or promise as security risks? 

A Oh, yes. There were some that were gotten rid of ... 

ced 2 a 

Q Does the name Weinberg mean anything to you? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q Would you mind— 

A Weinberg was one of—I think some of the people over 
there could maybe amplify it a littlke—he was as I recall one 
of four young scientists at Berkéley. The other names, if they 
are mentioned, I think I could remember them. 


THE “FOUR YOUNG SCIENTISTS” 


Mr. Robb [Roger Robb, counsel for the Board]: Might I 
mention them to assist: Weinberg, Bohm, Lomanitz, and 
Friedman. 

A That sounds very familiar, and I think that is approxi- 
mately right. Essentially they were a group about whom 
there was a great deal of question. I never had any confidence 
in them at all from the time that we started to get reports. 
They were not essential to the project. They were young 
men, and they could be replaced. But remember at that time 
there were not very many men and even a young man it was 
difficult to replace. But even so, we could get along without 
them. 

Q You did indeed in some cases. 

A Oh, yes. 

[Joseph W. Weinberg, David J. Bohm, Giovanni Rossi 
Lomanitz and Max Bernard Friedman (later known as Ken 
Max Manfred) were physicists employed at the Radiation 
Laboratory at the University of California in Berkeley, Calif., 
during early stages of the atomic program. Bohm, Friedman 
and Lomanitz later declined to answer questions before the 
House Un-American Activities Committee on grounds of 
self-incrimination. Weinberg was indicted for perjury on the 
basis of statements to the Committee. On March 5, 1953, 
a jury found him not guilty. U.S. District Judge Alexander 
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Holtzoff, presiding, said he did not agree with the jury’s 
verdict.—Editor’s note. ] 

Q The project was successful, and some of these men 
left the project? 

A Yes, we got rid of them. But each one it was a terrible 
task to get rid of because it was not a case of my deciding he 
should go. First, the suspicion of the man, then a develop- 
ment enough to convince me, and then manipulation and just 
how were we going to do this thing. It was just as difficult as 
to get rid of a Cabinet officer in Washington that the coun- 
try is behind, because you had all of the political play in 
there... 

I say that so you get the picture of why certain people were 
not removed. You say, why didn’t you remove them? Sure I 
wanted to remove them, but it was not wise. I think it is also 
important to state—I think it is well known—that there was 
never from about two weeks from the time I took charge 
of this project any illusion on my part but that Russia was 
our enemy and that the project was conducted on that basis. 
I didn’t go along with the attitude of the country as a whole 
that Russia was a gallant ally. I always had suspicions and the 
project was conducted on that basis. Of course, that was so 
reported to the President. 


“FRICTION” AT LOS ALAMOS 


Q One other question about indivduals. You said that Dr. 
Condon had been unsatisfactory in every respect. Does that 
include security? Did you have anything in mind on security 
in that regard, or loyalty? 

A I would say not in giving any information, but in setting 
up. He set up the rules at Los Alamos—at least, I always felt 
he was the man responsible for the rules—that tended to break 
down compartmentalization. He was the man who was pri- 
marily responsible for Los Alamos for the friction which 
existed. There would have been friction anyway. But the 
intensity of the friction that existed between the military 
officers who were trying to do the administrative operations 
out there so as to enable the scientists to work at science, 
Condon was the one who built all of that up. 

The fact that he left there as he did and left this mess be- 
hind him, he left because of the reasons that he did leave. 
The fact that he—of course later when he worked at Berkeley 
—he didn’t do what I term an honest day’s work, I might 
add for your clarification that the work he was engaged on 
at Berkeley was something that required a man of his ca- 
pabilities. Dr. Condon was a first-rate physicist. Don’t misun- 
derstand me. Dr. Lawrence and myself did not feel that this 
particular phase of the work was at all interesting to us. We 
thought it was just no hope at all. But we also felt that we 
could not allow this field to go unexplored just because of a 
curbstone opinion which is really what Dr. Lawrence and mine 
were because we didn’t know anything about it—I don’t re- 
member what it was now—it involved mathematics to see 
if this was feasible. 

We had Condon working on that with a small group of 
juniors. By doing that we definitely proved that we were 
right in saying that we should neglect it. He was kept on 
there at Berkeley on a sort of part-time basis, traveling back 
and forth. He was very unsatisfactory there. In other words, 
he just didn’t do an honest day’s work, in our opinion. 

He would also be going to Pittsburgh for his own family 
convenience. He would be leaving Pittsburgh because he 
wanted to get out to Berkeley for personal reasons. Then, of 
course, the situation came up with his attempts to go to 
Russia, just before the bomb exploded, to that scientific con- 
ference where a member of our State Department kept the 
Army from knowing about these invitations. I found out 
about it because our scientists told me that they had received 
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invitations. So we checked our project to see that none of our 
people would go, and then at the last minute when the plane 
was about to leave, we suddenly discovered that some indus- 
trial scientists, namely, Condon and [Dr. Irving] Langmuir of 
General Electrie were going, and I then raised the question as 
to whether they should go with their top company officials. 

After discussion with GE, I withdrew any objection to Dr. 
Langmuir going . . . I did not withdraw the objection to Con- 
don going. I -had the fullest support from the corporations 
concerned. Condon’s passport was withdrawn and he made a 
terrific battle to go. That battle was so unrealistic and so 
completely lacking in appreciation of what was the best inter- 
est of the United States that you couldn’t help but feel that 
either he was such an utter fool that he could not be trusted, 
or else that he put his own personal desires above those of the 
welfare of the country and therefore he was in effect dis- 
loyal, even if it was not a case of deliberately going out to 
aid the enemy. 

Q One other question about Dr. Condon. When he left 
Los Alamos and assumed this other relationship at Berkeley, 
did he have any responsibility for personnel at either place? 

A He didn’t leave directly for Berkeley. He was relieved 
from the project, and went back to the Westinghouse Com- 
pany. It was later that he was picked up to go to Berkeley 
because we wanted to take a man that would not hurt the 
project in any way. As to his responsibilities for personnel at 
Los Alamos, that was one of his big responsibilities—to assist 
in recruiting personnel. The idea was that Dr. Condon, in 
my concept—and I believe Dr. Oppenheimer carried out 
that concept completely in so far as he felt that it was pos- 
sible to carry it out, because we both found out pretty soon 
that Condon was not competent—Oppenheimer was to think 
the scientific problems and to establish the schedule of sci- 
entific and technical work. Condon was to run’ everything 
connected with the procurement of personnel, the operation 
of the personnel, their relations with the military, and all 
that. The military was to run the housekeeping. As I say, 
Condon failed in that. 

Oppenheimer started to move into the personnel thing. 
Of course, Oppenheimer still had at the beginning to get 
the senior personnel, but building up and getting all the 
arrangements was supposed to be Condon’s responsibility. 

Q This is while he was identified with the project? 

A Yes. 

Q When he left, he had no responsibility? 

A That is right. He had no responsibility. He left with, I 
would say, both Dr. Oppenheimer and myself—we had the 
utmost distaste for Dr. Condon. There was the utmost co- 
operation in getting this thing on a plane where, you might 
say, we had Dr. Condon on the record in a way that he has 
never liked to have it disclosed since, that he had not done 
a good job out there. 

Q My next question involves a considerable change of 
pace, General. 

A That is all right, sir. 


HOW RUSSIA GOT SECRETS 


Q Do you think that the Russian effort to develop this 
kind of weapon has in any way, as you look back on history, 
been accelerated by any information they may have gotten 
one way or another from our own people? 

A Oh, yes. There is no question. If I can go into that a 
little bit, first they got information as to our interest essen- 
tially through espionage at Berkeley. These are all conclusions. 
You can’t prove them, of course. 

Q I understand. 

A They got the thought that we were interested there. 
They certainly had gotten before he ever came to the coun- 
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try—they must have gotten information from Fuchs [Klaus 
Fuchs, British citizen who gave Russia the secret of the 
“trigger” for the atomic bomb. He is now in a British prison] 
that Britain was interested in this affair and that we were, too, 
because up until the time I came into control, there was a 
complete interchange of scientific information between Brit- 
ain and America on this. If the British didn’t know every- 
thing we were doing, it is because they were stupid, and 


they were not on the job. I don’t think they did, but they — 


knew most of it. 

The next disclosure outside of that particular thing is that 
whatever Fuchs passed during the war, and I don’t think he 
passed too much until near the end, they undoubtedly knew 
certain things—they had good espionage—and they knew a 
lot of things that were going on. 

For example, when we had trouble at Hanford. . . 

When this thing happened at Hanford, it was known by 
people that had no right to know it within—I can’t recall the 
exact time now—I think it was 48 hours. It was known in 
New York by somebody who was not in the project. To 
get to New York, I had to trace out this thing. I think it went 
from Hanford to Chicago, which was legitimate. [Deletion 
by Board.] We found out that this man had an inkling that 
something had happened, and that was enough to show the 
extent of this kind of espionage. 

There was a great deal of loose talk about it by scientific 
people, as I say, breaking down my compartmentalization 
rules. 

Of course, I always knew that if you have this many people 
on a project, that somebody is going to be faithless and some- 
body is going to betray you, and that is why we had com- 
partmentalization. 

Then, after the war, when the May case broke in Canada, 
that of course was pure luck, what May had done. [Allan 
Nunn May, British atomic scientist, worked as a member of 
a Russian spy ring in Canada. This network was exposed in 
the autumn of 1945. May served six years and eight months 
in a British prison, was freed in December, 1952.] Apparently 
May gave to the Russians a sample of U-233 and a sample of 
something else. I think it was plutonium. I don’t recall now. 
But the U-233 was all-important because that indicated to 
the Russians that. we were interested in thorium, which 
could only be produced that way. The result of that was 
most unfortunate. 

Then the next thing that happened was—I didn’t know 
this until later—apparently there was a diary kept up there 
with certain names in it. I have never been able to get the 
truth of that, because people who were involved have 
clammed up. They were not people who were friendly to 
me in the main, anyway. They were not people who would 
disclose matters to me. But I believe there was a diary. I 
believe Fuchs’ name was in that diary, a list of acquaintances 
or addresses, that was in the hands of somebody in that 
Canadian ring. I have always thought it was Fuchs. It has 
been told it was somebody else. Fuchs’ name was in that. 
That list was supposedly disclosed to people in the United 
States, not in the project, but outside of the project, and the 
list was never shown to me, the one man who should have 
had it shown to him by all means. 

There were attempts on the part of our Government to 
keep me from knowing about this Canadian affair. [Deletion 
by the Board.] 

As I say, it was repeated and they knew what the story 
was, and yet they brought Fuchs over. Unfortunately, Fuchs 
was in the delegation of British who came and discussed 
with us the gaseous-diffusion process which was the one 
process we had that we really took our hair down and told 
them all about because the feeling was that they had initi- 


ated that process and they could be helpful. 
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There was also a very strong element, I- would say 98 
to 99 per cent of the scientific personnel on the project, who 
considered the gas-diffusion process a mistake, including the 
people who were actually responsible for the development. 
Dr. [Harold C.] Urey, who was the head, violently opposed 
it. He said it couldn’t possibly work. So it was not unreason- 
able to let the British look at it. 


DANGERS OF “CO-OPERATION” 


Of course, as you know, and is well known, I was not 
responsible for our close co-operation with the British. I did 
everything to hold back on it. I would say, perfectly frankly, 
I did the things that I have sort of maybe by implication 
blamed on my scientists for doing. I did not carry out the 
wishes of our Government with respect to co-operation with 
the British because I was leaning over backwards. 

That information that Fuchs gave was all-important. The 
mistake that was made at Los Alamos in breaking down com- 
partmentalization was vital to Fuchs, because Fuchs later 
went to Los Alamos, it was vital to Fuchs, and the information 
he passed to the Russians. 

But in doing that, I think it is important to realize this 
with respect to Fuchs. If we had limited it to a small group, 
say just the top people, Fuchs might still have been in that 
group. Fuchs would also have worked on the hydrogen bomb 
as one of the subordinates, and would have passed that 
information. 

With the British not being completely under my control, I 
think it would have been passed on by the British group to 
Fuchs, whether we had the compartmentalization strictly 
observed there or not. But irrespective of that, I feel that 
was one of the disadvantages of the breakdown of compart- 
mentalization [deletion by the Board]. 

On the situation as a whole, our reliance, when we first 
talked after the war about what the time limits were on the 
Russians . . . our reliance on what the Russians could or could 
not do was based on primarily the supplies of material which 
I felt would be available to them, that is, raw material, and 
on the basis that there would be no general relaxation of se- 
curity rules beyond the Smyth report, and the declassification 
study which said what could be released. 

In that the criterion—and that criterion was established by 
a committee of eminent scientists, but like all committees, it 
was under pretty rigid control by me because I had the 
chairman, Dr. Tolman, who was in complete sympathy with 
me as far as I know, I had the secretary, who was an officer 
and a distinguished chemist handling that end—and they 
were told in advance what should be the criterion and they 
got the board to agree to that criterion. Nothing was recom- 
mended for classification where it was felt that would be 
of any assistance to the Russians in developing the bomb. 

Later, that has been stretched and stretched, and there 
has been a tremendous amount of data published. As you 
know I fought the battle. I did not win. The American peo- 
ple and the Congress and everybody else was opposed to 
me. It has always been said, get the information out, and 
there has been a great laxness there. 

I think the primary reason was that the Russians got into 
these materials in Saxony..We didn’t know about the materia! 
in Saxony. Of course, we knew about the material in Joachims- 
thal. We were not worried about that. We never conceived 
that the whole area would be turned over to the Russians as 
they pleased, and to be able to mine on the basis they were, I 
don’t know whether it was paid for by the American labor. 
The raw ore would very well have cost us $100 a pound at 
that time to get out the uranium [deleted by the Board]. 

Q Just one other question, which relates to my general 
question whether information actually went to the Russians. 
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Of course, it has been a matter of considerable discussion in 

some quarters that one of the scientists by the name of Wein- 

berg passed information to a Communist Party functionary. 
A There is no doubt about that in my mind. 


FLAWS IN RED ESPIONAGE 


Q I am sorry. My question, I am sure, has not been ex- 
pressed. But there may have been other instances of that 
sort that you know nothing about. 

A Of course, and I think there were. On Weinberg, I 
would like to emphasize that the information he passed was 
probably with respect to the electromagnetic process, and 
with respect to the fact that we were engaged in a big effort 
because that is all that he knew legitimately. He may have 
known some things illegitimately, and I am sure he did. We 
were never too much concerned about that, because I per- 
sonally felt that the electromagnetic process was a process, 
while it was of extreme importance to us during the war, and 
we saved at least a year’s time by doing it, that it was not the 
process we would follow after the war. That is one reason 
why we put silver in those magnets, because we knew we 
would get it out. 

° 2° ° 

. . . | don’t know how successful we were in keeping the 
Russians from realizing what a tremendous effort this was, and 
how hopeful we were, and what the effects would be, but 
judging from the Russian attitude, I would say that they 
did not appreciate the strength of this weapon until it 
dropped on Hiroshima, and they were told of the effects. 

They still did not appreciate it until after Bikini, because 
the attitude of the Russian delegation at the United’ Nations— 
which of course was very responsive to Moscow, as you know 
—changed completely, not immediately after the explosion, 
but within about 24 hours of the time that the ships returned 
to San Francisco, and the Russian observers who were there 
against my wishes—as you know, I did not control Bikini— 
got ashore and went to the Russian consulate. Within 24 
hours to 48 hours, the whole attitude of the Russian delega- 
tion at the United Nations changed, and this became a very 
serious matter, instead of just being something, “Oh, well, it 
doesn’t amount to much.” That would indicate to me that 
they had not been convinced by their espionage of just how 
important this all was. 

Mr. Gray: Mr. Garrison. 

Mr. Garrison: General, Dr. Oppenheimer had no respon- 
sibility for the selection or the clearance of Fuchs, did he? 

A No, not at all. He had no responsibility whatsoever, as 
far as I can remember. He had no responsibility for it, and I 
don’t recall his ever having asked me to get an Englishman 
at the laboratory in any way, nor did he suggest their need. 
He acquiesced when I said I thought we should get them 
there in view of things, and because we desperately needed 
certain assistance that those men can give. They were a 
scientific reservoir. There was not any use in trying to keep 
them out, as I saw the picture. In other words, I tried to be 
reasonable about it. I didn’t try to oppose the Administration 
when I knew I was going to get licked. After all, I had been 
in Washington for many, many years. 

Q All this talk about espionage, you didn’t mean to sug- 
gest by anything that you said with respect to it that Dr. 
Oppenheimer had anything whatever to do with espionage 
activities with foreign agents? 

A Oh, by no means. Dr. Oppenheimer was responsible as 
the director of the laboratory for assisting in every possible 
way our security and defense against espionage at Los Ala- 
mos. If you look down the chart, he might be responsible to 
a certain degree for operation of the security officer. It was 
more in the way of assisting that officer and of advising me 
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or this officer’s superiors if he thought the officer was not 
doing a good job. But the officer from a practical standpoint 
did not report to Oppenheimer excepting as a matter of 
courtesy. 

Q So you would not want to leave with this Board even 
by the remotest suggestion that you are here questioning 
Dr. Oppenheimer’s basic loyalty to the United States in the 
operation of the Los Alamos plant. 

A By no means and nothing about the espionage. I think 
it is very important if there has been any misunderstanding 
that Dr. Oppenheimer was not in any way responsible for 
anything to do with the protection of the United States 
against espionage, excepting co-operation which was natural 
as the head of the scientific effort out there. By no means was 
there any intent to imply. I hope I did not lead anybody to 
think otherwise for an instant. 

— 2 ° 

Mr. Robb: General Groves, I show you the memorandum 
which you wrote to the Secretary of War under date of 
March 24, 1947, and ask you if you recall writing that? 

A No; I don’t recall. Oh, yes, surely I recall writing this. 
I know I wrote it because again my signature is there, and 
nobody ever successfully forged it. 

Mr. Robb: I think it might be well, Mr. Chairman, so the 
record would be complete, if I read this in the record, too. 


“MEMORANDUM TO THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 

“SupyecT: Loyatty CLEARANCE OF Dr. J. R. OPPENHEIMER. 
“War DEPARTMENT 
“WASHINGTON, Marcu 24, 1947. 

“In accordance with our telephonic conversation, I express 
below my views relative to the loyalty of Dr. J. R. Oppen- 
heimer. 

“When I was first placed in charge of the atomic-bomb 
development in September, 1942, I found a number of per- 
sons working on the project who had not received proper 
security clearances. One of these was Dr. Oppenheimer who 
had been studying certain of the theoretical problems con- 
cerning the explosive force of the bomb. The security organ- 
ization, then not under my control, did not wish to clear Dr. 
Oppenheimer because of certain of his associations, particu- 
larly those of the past. After consideration of the availability 
and caliber of suitable scientists, I decided that it would be 
in the best interests of the United States to use Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s services. Prior to this, I reviewed Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
complete record personally. It was apparent to me that he 
would not be cleared by any agency whose sole responsibility 
was military security. Nevertheless, my careful study made 
me feel that, in spite of that record, he was fundamentally a 
loyal American citizen and that, in view of his potential over- 
all value to the project, he should be employed. I ordered 
accordingly that he be cleared for the Manhattan Project. 
Since then, I have learned many things amplifying that 
record but nothing which, if known to me at that time, would 
have changed my decision. 

“In connection with the above statement, it must be re- 
membered that the provisions of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946 did not control my actions prior to the enactment of 
that law. My decisions in respect to clearances of personnel 
were based on what I believed to be the best over-all inter- 
ests of the United States under the then-existing circum- 
stances. As I have long since informed the Atomic Energy 
Commission, I do not consider that all persons cleared for em- 
ployment by the Manhattan District, while under my com- 
mand, should be automatically cleared by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, but that that Commission should exercise its 
own independent judgment based on present circumstances. 

(Signed) “L. R. Groves, 
“Major GENERAL, USA.” 
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Appl. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pend, 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Hints on how to keep cool during the hot months ahead are offered by the 
U.S. Public Health Service and other authorities: 


COOL OFF. A good rule to start with, say Public Health Service doctors, 
is to avoid letting the weather get you hot under the collar. Stop brooding 
over how high the thermometer is. Adopt a calm attitude. Keep normally busy. 
You'll find it really will do a lot to keep you cooler, the experts say. 

Help your body's evaporative machinery along. Drink plenty of water. 
Also, wear lightweight, loose-fitting clothing. Porous and mesh weaves are 
good; so are light colors, which reflect the sun's rays. 


BATHS. Tepid baths or showers team better with your body's cooling 
mechanism than hot or cold ones. Sponging off also is helpful. 


FOOD. In general, eat what appeals to you, but be sure you get a well- 
balanced diet. There's not a great deal of difference, as far as keeping cool 
is concerned, between hot and cold meals. Some people, however, have difficulty 
digesting heavy meals and proteins in summer. . 

Hot liquids encourage perspiration--that evaporates and cools you in dry 
climates, makes things worse in clammy humidity. Don't drink more tea, coffee 
or alcoholic beverages in the summer than you do in winter. Drinks with the 
least sugar are the most cooling--sugar's calories fire up your body furnace. 


SALT. Most people get enough salt in their diets to replace that lost 
through perspiration. If you exercise a lot, or work in hot, close quarters and 
sweat profusely, use your best judgment about how much extra salt to take. 

Watch out for sudden stopping of sweating after a few days of a heat 
wave; it can be a danger signal of heat stroke. 


CHECKUPS. People differ in their ability to take the heat and activity of 
summer. So the beginning of hot weather, says the Public Health Service, is 
a good time to have your regular medical checkup. 


OTHER HOT-WEATHER HINTS. Closing up your house in the daytime, and drawing 
shades, will make it 10 degrees cooler, a University of New Hampshire study finds. 
You'll get better results from an ordinary fan if you face it toward an 

open window, says the National Association of Fan Manufacturers. Conditions 
(over) 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


vary, SO experiment; the old rule of raising the window about one and one-half 
times the fan's diameter and putting it twice the diameter away isn't always best. 
Research at Texas A. & M. College shows this as the best way to encourage 
air circulation when there is only a light breeze: Open just one window on the 
Side of the house where the air enters; raise them all on the side it exits. 


SOCIAL SECURITY OVERPAYMENTS. The federal tax collector puts into an 
official ruling the procedure for collecting overpayments on Social Security taxes. 





For cases where the overpayments came about because more than one employer 
collected Social Security taxes from your wages: If you are required to file an 
income tax return, you can claim a refund only on your tax form, same as'if 
withholding tax was overpaid. If you are not required to file an income tax 
return, you may obtain a refund by filling out Form 843. 

For cases where the overpayment came about because a single employer 
collected more tax than he should have: Ask first for an adjustment from the 
employer. If it can't be so adjusted, file your claim on Form 843. 


PENSIONS. If you are a railroad worker whose employment started before 
1937, look into provisions of a bill just signed into law by the President. It 
removes certain restrictions involving Social Security and Railroad Retirement 
benefits, makes it possible to get double credit for years worked prior to 1937. 
That can mean a pension boost of around $24 a month--with retroactive payments, 
in some cases, going all the way back to Oct. 30, 1951. 


TAX SAVINGS. Go slow on counting aS a sure thing the proposed tax 
saving from full income splitting for the head of a household. This bene- 
fit was written into the tax-revision bill by the House. But the Senate 
Finance Committee, in a surprise move, knocked out the provision. It could 
be put back when the bill reaches the Senate floor, or in conference. But 





what had been considered a sure-fire change now seems touch and go. 


RAILROAD TRAVEL. In case you haven't kept track of the separate announce=- 





ments, "family fare" travel now is possible on most major railroads. That 
means you can travel at these reduced rates over nearly all the U.S. and Canada. 


PRUNING EVERGREENS. Now is the proper time to shape up your evergreens by 





pruning, a Department of Agriculture "Garden Facts" leaflet says. Cutting off 
about half 


the new growth that follows to mature. Cutting later on subjects the new growth 


this spring's growth between the end cy June and mid-July will allow 


to the possibility of winterkill. Don't prune azaleas, rhododendrons and 


related evergreens now, though; you may curtail next year's bloom. 


WATERMELONS. A plant scientist engaged in watermelon research at 





Mississippi State College's Agricultural Experiment Station provides these tips 


on selecting a ripe watermelon: Most trustworthy test is to look at the spot 
where the melon has been resting on the ground=-if white, the fruit is green; 
yellowish, the melon is ripe. Thumping becomes more reliable as you gain 
experience; listen for a good, solid tone--dull, not sharp. Ripe watermelons 
Shiny; green ones have a dull, grayish finish--though it may have rubbed 
off by the time the melon gets to the store. 
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HOW YOU CAN HELP YOUR EMPLOYEES 
MEET MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSES 


Equitable offers management a way to lift the burden of ruinous medical debts from employees 


Heart...cancer...a bad accident. 
Think what can happen to your em- 
ployees and their families! 


A serious illness, a major accident 
can quickly pile up staggering medi- 
cal bills. An employee, returning to 
work deep in medical debt, may be 
dione, worried, perhaps even un- 
able to keep his mind on his job. 


The problem management faces 


Modern management— in cases like 
this—feels a basic sympathy. And a 
basic obligation. 


Equitable offers an answer: three 
basic Group Major Medical Expense 


Plans, any of which can be adapted 
to your company’s needs. 


This type of protection is vital, 
whether or not your employees are 
now covered by the usual medical 
and hospitalization plans. 


How the Equitable Plans work 


These far-reaching Equitable Plans 
protect your employees against ru- 
inous medical expenses. These ex- 
penses include: bills for doctors, 
surgeons, medicines, hospitals, pro- 
fessional nursing care and other 
items that can quickly wipe out an 
employee’s life savings. 


The cost of this insurance is amaz- 
ingly low compared to the protection 
it gives you and your employees. 

Your Equitable Representative can 
help vou bring your employees—and 
yourself—peace of mind. Ask him 
about Individual Major Medical Ex- 
pense Policies, available for you and 
your family, too. 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U.S. 


HOME OFFICE: 393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 1,N.Y. 





Queen of the Tankers 


She has no swimming pool, no 
cocktail lounge, but she’s a Queen 
every inch of her 736-foot length, and 
a fitting claimant to share honors with 
her glamorous sisters of the passen- 
ger fleet. She’s the tanker World 
Glory, next to the liner United States 
the largest commercial vessel built in 
this country. 

Above you see her, photographed 
from the air as she plowed through 
the North Adiantic during her trials off 


Rockland, Me., where she proceed- 
ed from Bethlehem Steel’s Quincy 
Yard in Massachusetts after the tech- 
nicians and ship workers who built 
her had applied the finishing touches. 
She embodies the features of ad- 
vanced tanker design, as developed by 
the Central Technical Department of 
Bethlehem’s Shipbuilding Division. 


The World Glory will carry 16% 
million gallons of oil — the equiv- 
alent of twenty railway trains of 
one hundred tank cars each, or a 
30-mile-long caravan of highway 
tank trucks. This modern, efficient 
vessel will provide low-cost trans- 
portation of oil between the Persian 


Gulf and the U.S.A. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 














Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Business activity, higher in recent months, is expected by National Associ- 
ation of Purchasing Agents to continue to show improvement in months ahead. 

Here are the trends cited by the purchasing executives: 

Production inched up in June over May, which improved over April. 

Orders fully support the increases in output. 

Inventories of materials are down rather sharply from May. 

Employment is showing some mild improvement. 

These industrial buyers conclude that there is nothing in the picture to 
dampen the mildly optimistic view expressed in the last two months. They see 
third-quarter business showing a gradual increase, after allowing for the 
usual plant vacations now given in July and August. 








This view is backed by New York businessmen. The Commerce and Industry 
Association reports that most New Yorkers expect better business in the six 
months ahead. That's confirmed by survey of West Coast businessmen. 


Trend in factory orders is found to be moderately upward, too, by the 
Commerce Department, after surveying a large sample of manufacturers. 

Commerce figures suggest that the business turn may have been signaled as 
long ago as last January. That's when orders turned up. Last summer, orders 
showed a decline two months before deliveries started down. 

Backlog of orders for producers of "hard goods" now amounts to a bit more 
than 4 months of sales, compared with 6 months in September, 1952, and 2.5 
months in June, 1950, just before the Korean war began. 











Federal Reserve Board puts the finger on why consumers are harder to sell 
this year, why they are more reluctant buyers. They are well stocked. 

Automobiles are owned by two thirds of the country's "spending units"-- 
families and relatives that live in one dwelling and pool their purchases. 

Television sets are owned by half of these units. 

Homes are owned by well over half of the nonfarm families, and half of 
these homeowners have houses that are free of mortgage debt. 

Buying intentions uncovered by an FRB survey indicate that fewer people 
this year planned to buy cars, furniture, television sets or refrigerators. So 
far, sales figures bear out these intentions--except for record-making TV trade. 











Figures on 1953 purchases of major items also show market shifts. 

Half of new-car sales in 1953 were made to laboring people and to farm 
operators. In 1952, only a third of auto sales went to these groups. 

Young married couples, particularly those with children, purchase furniture 
and appliances more frequently than other groups. This applies to all income 
levels and holds true for purchases of $500 or more. 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


When it comes to measuring sales against income groups: 

New-car buyers are more eager in the $5,000-a-year and higher groups. 

Used cars are purchased more heavily in the $2,000-to-$5,000 group. 
Furniture and appliance buying is substantial in all groups above the 
$3,000-a-year level. In 1953, purchases of this type were made by 22 per cent 

of the families in the lowest income group--under $1,000. 

On an age basis, the broadest market occurs among spending units headed by 
people in the 18-to-44-year bracket with children. This group accounts for 32 
per cent of all spending units, but last year bought 49 per cent of new cars, 
46 per cent of used cars and 43 per cent of furniture and appliances. 








Here's the farm outlook as judged by Department of Agriculture: 

Livestock prices are expected to remain "relatively favorable" to growers 
during the last half of the current year. 

Cattle prices are expected to be generally stable, although grass-fed 
cattle are expected to decline seasonally in price. 

Heavy egg production is expected in the coming autumn and winter. 

Chicken marketings will continue to be large in the next few months. 

Milk and butterfat prices are expected to hold near present levels. 

Farmers' cash receipts so far have been running about 4 per cent under 
a year ago, mostly because of the decline in prices. 

















Summer vegetable crop is expected to run 8 per cent above last year and 14 
per cent above average. Large increases are indicated for carrots, sweet corn, 





honeydew melons, watermelons, green peppers, tomatoes. Summer crop of 
cantaloupe and onions, however, is expected to be down. 
Fruit-crop outlook is mixed. Larger crops are indicated for peaches, 
apples, dried prunes; smaller output of plums, strawberries, sweet cherries. 
Marketing of potatoes is expected to be smaller this year than last year. 





> 


Cotton situation seems to be improving somewhat for producers. Exports of 
U.S. cotton have increased in recent months. Free-world stocks of cotton, 
outside of the U.S., are expected to be down at the end of this season to the 
lowest level since 1949. This country is likely to have the only surplus. 


Export market generally may widen for U.S. goods. 

Gold and dollar reserves of foreign countries rose 518 millions in the 
first quarter, 1954, after a 393-million-dollar gain in fourth quarter, 1953. 

Export-Import Bank also might stimulate trade-producing loans. This bank 
is soon to get 500 millions in additional lending authority. 

Strengthened financial position of other countries is likely to lead to 
relaxation of trading barriers against U.S. goods. That's already occurred 
in some countries. German officials say currencies could be made convertible-- 
readily exchangeable for dollars. 











Population growth also brightens business prospects. 

Births in the first four months of 1954 topped the same 1953 period 
by 30,000. And the 1953 number of births was a record. 

Birth rate is rising while marriage rate is dropping. Explanation is that 
more families are having three and four children. 
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LEAD OXIDES for storage batteries 


How your storage battery | 
carries this heavy load 


Think of the many safety, comfort, and conven- 
ience features made possible in your car by the 
battery. Such taken-for-granted items as the self- 
starter, headlights, turn signals, horn, radio, and 
heater benefit you in many ways; but, at the same 
time, they put a terrific strain on your battery. 


Continuing improvements in modern batteries have 
been necessary to make them carry this heavy 
load. Many of these developments have been due 
to constant research, such as that carried on by 
Eagle-Picher to produce better lead oxides and 
to find improved ways of using these oxides in 


storage batteries. We are proud of our role in 
raising battery performance and load capacity 
to today’s high standards. 


Because Eagle-Picher has worked so closely with 
them in developing batteries with a longer, more 
dependable life, many battery manufacturers 
consider us to be their most reliable, best qualified 
source of supply for lead oxides. If you use lead 
oxides or any of the other products listed below, 
perhaps you, too, could take profitable advan- 
tage of our experience and co-operation. We will 
welcome your call. 


EAGLE-PICHER 


Since 1843 The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any product « Widely known as an important factor in mining, smelting and 


processing of zinc and lead, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the glass, ceramic, chemical and 


agricultural industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm equipment and 


in many other fields: Slab zinc e Zinc and lead pigments and oxides « Molded and extruded rubber products 


Diatomaceous earth products « Cadmium e The rare metals: Gallium, Germanium ¢ Mineral wool 
home and industrial insulations e Aluminum storm windows and screens. 








Finance Week 








MORE “EASY MONEY”’—WHY 


Government's Aim: Give Business a Shot in Arm 


Big packages of bright, new 
lending money—all ready for 
borrowers—are being passed out 
to banks by Government. 

It's a move to head off any 
credit famine at a time when the 
public appetite for cash is due to 
grow—and at a time when busi- 
ness recovery could be choked 
off by any such famine. 

Here’s the “‘flexible’’ 
policy in full swing. 


money 


Official action, just taken, to grant 
the country’s banks billions of dollars 
of added lending power is raising a 
variety of questions—and some doubts 
—in the minds of many businessmen 
and investors. 

What the Federal Reserve Board did 
is clear enough—it reduced the amounts 
that banks are required to keep on de- 
posit at Reserve Banks to back up their 
own loans, investments and deposits. But 
why? 

Federal Reserve, for more than a year, 
had been pouring lending reserves into 
the commercial banks by the simple ex- 
pedient of buying millions upon millions 
of dollars’ worth of Treasury securities. 





—United Press 
TREASURY'S HUMPHREY 
Playing safe... 
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As a result, banks have been more or 
less saturated with reserves usable for 
loans and investments. 

Now, in the face of this situation, the 
Reserve has used its most drastic money 
regulator. Instead of just granting banks 
more reserves—for half a billion dollars 
or so of added lending power—it told 
banks that they could lend and invest 
an extra 8 billion dollars or so with the 
reserves they already hold. 

What businessmen are asking is wheth- 
er this means the Administration—which 
works closely with FRB on these tieklish 
money matters—has grown suspicious 
that the business recovery is not all it’s 
cracked up to be. Do FRB officials— 
and the Eisenhower Administration—feel 
that recovering business will suffer a re- 
lapse unless it gets more and bigger doses 
of cheap and easy money? 

Or does FRB’s action show that Gov- 
ernment’s money managers are just look- 
ing ahead and playing it safe? 

The answers, actually, involve all of 
these points that are being raised, and 
more. 

What it means, in broadest terms, is 
that the money managers-—satisfied that 
easy credit is helping business to survive 
a real slump—are taking no chances. 

Business may not really need more 
and cheaper credit in order to pull 
through the slump. But any errors, it is 
felt, had better be on the safe side—in 
fact, very comfortably on the safe side. 
Business may not climb out of its sickbed 
as quickly as monetary managers hope—or 
at all, for a while—but this time no blame 
is to attach to Treasury Secretary George 
M. Humphrey, or to FRB Chairman Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin, or to the Chair- 
man of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, Arthur F. Burns. 

More specifically, the officials who 
must decide how much credit the coun- 
try needs to have available from week 
to week are looking ahead to an antici- 
pated sharp rise in the country’s demands 
for money. That’s expected—in fact, vir- 
tually certain—in the months just ahead. 

For one thing, crops now are begin- 
ning to come to market and must be 
bought by commodity dealers and proc- 
essors—by- millers, canners, freezers, 
others. These businessmen must borrow to 
buy raw food stocks and then repay their 
loans when ready-to-eat foods are sold. 

Wholesalers and retail stores, mean- 
while, are due to restock their shelves 
for the autumn trade, and for the big 





Christmas buying season. These business- 
men, too, must borrow money to pay 
for new inventories until cash sales per- 
mit repayment of loans. 

The U.S. Treasury, on top of all this, 
is to add a huge demand for credit in 
the last half of 1954. Tax collections 
drop sharply after June, while Govern- 
ment spending goes on pretty steadily. 
Result is a “normal” deficit in the last 
half of each year. 

Federal Government, this year, is 
faced with the necessity of borrowing 
about 10 billion dollars between July 
and December. Treasury borrowing, on 
that scale, could siphon so much of lend- 
ing reserves out of the system that the 
growing needs of other borrowers would 
find an inadequate supply of credit. 

If that should happen, the limited 
credit supply would go only to those 
borrowers who were willing and able to 
pay higher interest rates—just as it did 
early in 1953 when these same money 
managers tightened down on the money 
supply. Lenders would accommodate 
only those borrowers with the best credit 
standing. Spending would dwindle and 
business generally would suffer. 

The building boom, in particular, is a 
show that the Administration is deter- 
mined to keep going, at almost any cost. 
Construction, officials are acutely aware, 
is highly dependent on cheap credit. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST POWER SHOVEL 


MARION 5561 


FS cw. yola 


This shovel handles enough material in one bite to 
fill an average living room. It can swing this load two- 
thirds of a city block, dump it on the roof of a seven-story 
building. It weighs 1500 tons and uses enough electricity 
to meet the needs of a community of 3,500 people. The 
5561 is shown uncovering a vein of coal on which the 
machine crawlers are resting. 
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Sixteen of these machines are operating in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky and W. Virginia. 


The special skills, experience and facilities that enable 
MARION to produce the world’s largest shovel are re- 
flected in the complete line of MARION machines. 


MARION builds 14 basic types of machines, including 
a line of walking draglines. Many sizes can be fitted for 
shovel, dragline, clamshell, crane, backhoe and pile driver 
work. 


This unmatched range of sizes, from % to 45 cu. yds., 
serves the construction, mining, quarrying and coal strip- 
ping industries in all parts of the free world. 


MARION POWER SHOVEL 


MARION, OHIO, U.S.A. 
from % cu. yds. to 45 cu. yds. 





OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











B ows 


Mt. Washington. TV 


$21,000 
-CHRIS-CRAFT 
Sport Fisherman 





By using Mt. Washington’s TV — the 
TV station with the greatest coverage 
in América — you can save the fost of a 
$21,000 Chris-Craft “Sport Fisherman” 
in 28 weeks of a 15 minute show aired 
five times weekly. 
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LARGEST ON THE WAVES 


Mt. Washington’s more-than-a-mile high 
TV station covers most of the three 
states of Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont. On the air in August. 





WHAT NETWORK! 


This “3-state one-station TV network” 
covers virtually all the families local 
TV stations do. Reaches thousands of 
families they cannot reach. Yet average 
time costs run 54% less than the com- 
bined cost of the three TV stations giv- 
ing next best coverage. 







Channel 8 


WMTW 
Mt. Washington TV, Inc. 


Represented nationally by 
HARRINGTON, RIGHTER & PARSONS, Inc. 
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Finance Week 








. . . Construction encouraged 
by assurance of easy terms 


Reason is that construction, unlike ordi- 
nary consumer purchases of cars and ap- 
pliances, is financed on credit terms that 
run to 20 or 40 years. 

Borrowers, naturally enough, are re- 
luctant to sign promises to pay high in- 
terest rates every year for the next sev- 
eral decades. So, when loans can be had 
only at high rates, many long-term bor- 
rowers decide to wait. Construction 
projects are put off for a time. 

What the FRB action means in this 
respect, then, is that borrowers with 
long-term loans in mind will be able to 
finance their construction projects on 
favorable terms. 

Even more importantly, these prospec- 
tive borrowers are being given these as- 
surances well in advance. 

Psychology plays an important part 
in the decision to reduce bank reserve 
requirements now, when banks already 
are loaded with lending power. 

FRB, for its part, has known all along 
that credit demands in the last half of 
the year would require action on reserve 
requirements—something bigger than just 
the purchase of Treasury securities. FRB, 
though, had planned to wait a few weeks, 
until mid-July or later, when the Treas- 
ury would be on the point of starting its 
seasonal borrowing. 

Administration officials, with an eye to 
the business trend, wanted earlier action. 
They wanted it made perfectly clear— 
well ahead of time—that no one need fear 
that imminent Treasury borrowing would 
mean tighter, dearer credit. 

No one, said these officials, should hes- 
itate to carry out spending plans because 
of any fear that cheap credit would be 
unavailable. 

Neither should anyone be encouraged 
to conserve his lending powers today, 
when interest rates are low, in order to 
make loans tomorrow at higher interest 
rates. 

Money managers must not only keep 
credit cheap—the reasoning ran—but they 
must make it clear that the policy will 
continue in the months ahead. 

Result of these differences over tim- 
ing was a compromise. 

FRB acted early to free 1.5 billions 
in bank reserves and, thus, to add some- 
thing like 8 billion dollars to bank lend- 
ing and investing powers. But its order 
calls for this to happen in stages, with 
the last of the added lending power to 
become available August 1. That’s about 
the time the Treasury can be counted on 
to be in the market for funds. 

Full meaning, then, is clear for all to 
see and count on: Money and credit are 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Finance Week 





. . . Cheap credit will aid 
home buyers, consumers 
to be kept abundant. Bankers are to be 


kept hustling for customers who will put 
idle lending reserves to work. Interest 


‘yatés are to be permitted to get no higher 


—they may well go lower on some types 
of loans. 

Home buyers, for example, can go 
ahead with their plans. Families with 
low-interest, long-term mortgages need 
have no fear of selling their present 
homes—and giving up their present mort- 
gages—in order to buy bigger or better 
homes. They will be able to borrow on 
their new homes at favorable terms. 

Veterans can be sure that lenders will 
look with more favor on the low-interest 
GI mortgages. Here and there, veterans 
may even be encouraged to search for 
loans at 4 per cent. 

Businessmen, meanwhile, can go ahead 
with plans to order new inventories. 
Credit, they can be sure, will be avail- 
able to finance those stocks, and cus- 
tomers will get the consumer credit 
that will help take those stocks off the 
shelves. 

Industry, at the same time, will have 
no need to scrap planned outlays on new 
and more efficient plant and machinery. 
New factories, new stores, hotels, ware- 
houses, all can be erected on credit terms 
that will not strap the borrower to long 
years of high interest payments. 

Taxpayers, voting in school-bond refer- 
endums, can cast their ballots with the 
assurance that the additional classrooms 
demanded by parent-teacher associations 
will not mean property-tax rates geared 
to high interest. 

State governments, blueprinting thou- 
sands of miles of new highways, now 
have this same assurance. 

And the Federal Government, through 
its own timely action, will be able to bor- 
row on favorable terms. Rates on Treas- 
ury 90-day bills might go even lower than 
they have been recently. Yield on those 
bills—the same bills that were driven to 
a rate of nearly 2.5 per cent early in 
1953—recently has been down around 
three fourths of 1 per cent. 

The prospect, however, is that the 
Federal Reserve Board will not allow 
credit reserves to overflow. If that hap- 
pens, the Reserve Bank will simply sell 
some hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of the Treasury securities that the 
Bank has been buying in the last year, 
and wait for credit demands to rise on 
schedule. 

That, it’s explained, is the way a “flex- 
ible” money policy should be operated. 
This time, officials see little likelihood of 
any strong criticism—from lenders, bor- 
rowers or politicians. 
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_ WHERE PROFITS PUT-INTO PORT 


St. Louis 


A Great Place to Do Business 


Located in the center of the nation’s great inland 
waterway development, St. Louis is the hub of a 
system of water channels connecting 29 major cities 
in the 20 Mississippi Valley States. River freight 
moving through the Port of St. Louis has reached 
an all-time high of 1,000,000-plus tons a month 
volume. Completion of a $1,500,000 wharf will 
greatly increase the capacity of this busy port... 
St. Louis, nearest major city to the U. S. center of 
population is at the center of activity in business. 


--- Witha Great Bank to Help You! 


| 

Hil 
Your association with First | HN lige 
National Bank in St. Louis not | ‘| 
only speeds your business trans- Hil 
actions . . . it identifies you, as well. 

And with information aenclinel by THE FIRST 
First National—whose directors NATION“* BANI 
hold key positions in St. Louis IN ST. LOUIS 
business—you'll find it’s easier to NA 
plan ahead. First National is at | 
the center of activity in St. Louis! 


Inquiries are cordially invited. Address 
the Industrial Service Department. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK in ST. LOUIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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r PLUS 


The mending of business activity is more 
clearly visible now. 

Department-store sales rose to 114 on 
the indicator in the week ended June 
19 and were 4 per cent above a year 
ago. Sales from June 1 to June 19 
averaged higher than at any other time 
this year. 

Inventories of department stores turned 
up in May, preliminary reports show. 
Liquidation that began in September, 
1953, apparently has ended. 

Insured unemployment dropped to 
2,150,000 in the week ended June 12, 
down 162,000 from a month earli- 
er and 265,000 below the high of 
mid-April. Layoffs, measured by new 
claims for unemployment compensa- 
tion, were near their lowest since last 
October. 

Factory output climbed to 128 on the 
indicator in the week ended June 19 
and was above the level of any month 
since last November. 

Refined-copper shipments in May were 
the largest for this year. 

Contract awards for construction rose 
in May to a record high, 20 per cent 
above May, 1953. 

Stock prices, measured by the Dow- 
Jones industrial average, rose on June 
24 to the best level since 1929. 

Commodity prices, even before recent 
business improvement, had _ strongly 
resisted downward pressure. Industrial 
production fell 10 per cent from July, 
1953, to April, 1954. Over that period 
there was little or no change in whole- 
sale or retail prices of commodities. 
In the 1948-49 recession, industrial 
output fell 10 per cent, but com- 
modity prices declined 11 per cent at 
wholesale, 7.3 at retail. 








(1947-49=100) 
* ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 





























& MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity—— 








FACTORY PRODUCTION a> ff 
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The cost of living, near a record high 
on May 15, owes all its rise since early 
1951 to higher costs of services and 
rents, as is shown in the top chart. 
Consumer prices of commodities. have 
averaged about the same for three 


Commodities 
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years, including the period of business 
recession since last July. Delayed rises 
have been taking place in rents,-public- 
utility rates, medical expenses, charges 
of beauty and barber shops, pay of 
household help. 

Resistance to price cuts has been strong- 
est on the part of manufacturers, For 
example, average prices charged for 
rubber products, machinery, autos, 
household appliances and rugs scarcely 
budged from July, 1953, to May, 1954, 
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though production declines ranged 
from 5 to 20 per cent. 

Scattered price cuts in other industries 
have had little effect on price aver- 
ages. Along with lower production 
have gone price cuts in lumber, in- 
dustrial chemicals, textiles, leather, 
coal, nonferrous metals. 

Explanations for the rigid price level 
are many. 

Raw-material costs generally failed to 
drop during the business decline. They 
are now strongly propped up by Gov- 
ernment price support of farm products 
and _ stockpiling of metals, and by 
rising industrial output abroad. 

Wage costs in U.S. have continued to 
rise slowly. A wage settlement is due 
soon in the steel industry. The pattern 
set there will influence settlements in 
metal-working and other industries. 

Profit margins, though improved by 
death of the excess-profits tax at the 
close of last year, are still below what 
they were in 1947 to 1950. There is 
a natural desire of manufacturers to 
protect present margins. What some 
fear is a new war involving the U.S. 
and bringing with it price controls 
and another margin squeeze like that 
from 1951 to 1953. 

Optimism of manufacturers prompts 
them to wait and see what the future 
holds before upsetting their price 
structure. Most of them expected the 
business decline to be mild, as it has 
turned out to be. Now they look for 
better times ahead. A tonic is being 
provided by easy credit, lower taxes 
and other Government aids. 

A new inflation of prices is not on the 
horizon now. But the fear of a crum- 
bling price level has about disappeared. 
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C Business Around the World 

















LONDON e PARIS » BONN e DETROIT 


>> Strong underpinning for the European business boom comes from the automobile 
industry. In Europe you don't find any of Detroit's current difficulties. The 
V- contrast is striking. Take a look at the most recent figures: 

British production of passenger cars is up 39 per cent over last year. 


























German and French production each are up about a third. 
to But U.S. output is running about 8 per cent behind year-earlier figures. 
sa And U.S. dealers' stocks look pretty high. 
in Order books of many European manufacturers are crammed full. There are 
waiting lists for new cars in Britain and Western Germany. 
Py Of course, the U.S. still has a _ long, long lead in numbers of passenger 
at cars produced. Target figure this year is around 5 million. Contrast with this 
- a possible 750,000 in Britain, 500,000 in Germany, 450,000 in France. 
S. >> When it comes to the battle for export markets, U.S. car makers are losing 
1 ground. American manufacturers really never have plugged export sales very 
hard, have always regarded them as "gravy." Only about 4 per cent of total 
rts output of U.S. passenger cars is being exported. 
oo Still, U.S. car exports are larger than last year but aren't up nearly so 
he much as those of major European competitors, as shown by the following data: 
= Export sales of British passenger cars are running 22 per cent above last 
ng year; German export sales are up 74 per cent; French, up 76 per cent; Italian, 
ies up 30 per cent; American, up 7.7 per cent. 
he Britain still has the biggest share of the export market. Last year, twice 
m- as many British cars were exported as American. And British car exports are one 
d. and a half times as large as those of Germany, France, and Italy combined. 
m] While the U.S. lags behind in the export race, remember that several large 


British and German auto makers are affiliated with American firms. So, these 
U.S. manufacturers are sharing indirectly in the European export success. 





>> British think of the Germans as their biggest competitors in auto exports. 

German makers are taking over more and more of the European market. 

British makers have been concentrating their sales efforts more in Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, the U.S., Canada and South Africa. British car sales in the U.S. 
and Canada have fallen off this year, in line with the general decline in domes- 
tic-car sales. But they have been going great guns in Australia and New Zealand. 

The Germans aren't content to leave such more or less protected British 
markets untouched. The Volkswagen organization, biggest producer in Germany, 
now is selling in Australia, South Africa, Ceylon, India, Canada, the Irish 
Republic and even Britain. Where import duties are high, Volkswagen is 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


aggressively setting up assembly plants--as in Belgium, Australia and Brazil. 
Mercedes-Benz also is starting to branch out this way. 

Indications are that the Germans are now setting much higher sights on 
sales possibilities in the U.S. and Canada. This is bad news for the British, 
who for years have done most of the foreign-car business in this area. 

Detroit, still unimpressed with this small-car competition, will apparently 
stick with its "Europeanized" heavier, roomier cars. Truth is, labor costs in 
the U.S. are almost as high to produce a small-sized car as a normal one and 
the difference in raw-material costs isn't very great. 

European manufacturers, therefore, figure Detroit really can't compete in 
the small-car field. So, they believe the sales potential in the U.S. is great. 








>> Gold and dollar reserves of foreign countries outside the Communist bloc 
continued to rise in the first quarter, hitting a new record of 23.5 billion 
Collars. In 12 months, the gain was 2.2 billion. 

Foreign gold and dollar assets increased 518 millions in the first quarter 
through transactions with the U.S. Of this figure, only 56 millions represented 
gold, the rest of the increase being in foreign bank deposits and other short- 
term dollar assets. Foreigners aren't as much interested in gold as they were 
last year. Now they are more interested in the U.S. security markets. 

U.S. dollar aid continues to be more than sufficient to bridge the dollar 
gap, allowing the free world, as a whole, to build up monetary reserves. 








>> An Argentine-naturalized, French-domiciled, Greek-born shipper named 
Aristotle Socrates Onassis is throwing a fright into the oil-shipping market. 

Onassis has cooked up a deal with the Saudi Arabian Government whereby he 
agrees to pay the Saudi Arabians a royalty on every barrel of Arabian oil carried 
by his tankers. In exchange, he gets first priority on the shipment of all oil 
not carried by tankers registered in the name of the Arabian American Oil 
Company or of oil firms buying directly from Aramco and loading oil in Arabian 
ports. (This company, Aramco, owned by four large U.S. oil companies, has 
exclusive oil-production rights in Saudi Arabia under a long-term concession.) 

The joker is that many of the tankers engaged in transporting Arabian oil 
@re not so registered. Hence, Onassis can apparently move in on a sizable part 
of the lucrative business of moving Arabian oil. 

When the Onassis tanker fleet (largely under construction) is ready, it 
looks as if these outside buyers of Arabian oil will start canceling their 
bulk-buying contracts with Aramco and turn to other countries where there are no 
restrictions as to registry of tankers. used. This possibility: worries Aramco, 
which produces far more oil than its parent companies wish to take. 

Another gimmick in the tricky Onassis deal: Tankers being used on Dec. 3l, 
1953, to transport Arabian oil can't be replaced. That means Onassis, through 
the years, will get more and more of the carrying trade. 

Saudi Arabian Government may have outsmarted itself by this arrangement. 

It will get royalties not only for production but for shipping of oil. But 
Aramco may very well cut production and, therefore, royalties. There's already 
plenty of oil available elsewhere and Iran may be coming back before too long. 

Onassis, meanwhile, is reportedly trying to tie up other producing areas, 
such as Venezuela, Kuwait and Iraq, with the same kind of shipping deal. He's 
not meeting with much success on this so far. But, obviously, he is resourceful. 
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How Exon 402-A wipes out corrosion 


Exact tolerances previously 
destroyed by corrosion 


...are now kept 
micrometrically 
exact with 


iz 6200 


A 2-headed problem faced Norris-Thermador 
Co. of Los Angeles. They use large rings like 
stencils to plate copper onto kitchenware. 
Painfully exact tolerances are mandatory. But 
the corrosive solutions used ate away the tol- 
erance, ruined rings, skyrocketed costs, 

Engineers ransacked industry’s resources. 
for one material that could hold tolerance 
in so corrosive a solution. They found it in 
Boltaron 6200. 

After a year, Boltaron 6200 rings show 
no sign of corrosion. Replacement costs? 
Wiped out! 





Inc., Boston 16, Mass. 








* For 18 months, sulfuric acid fumes ‘%& Maintenance costs were wiped out at Cannon * Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
have failed to corrode a Boltaron Electric Co., Los Angeles. A metal-corroding reports that Boltaron 6200 remained 
fume removal system at solution of 33% nitric, 33% sulfuric acid completely uncorroded by ferricyanide 
Electric Storage Battery Company, and 33% fluoride salts has left Boltaron after 3 years, when no other 
Fairfield, Conn. ducts and tanks unmarked for a year. material lasted 3 months, 


installation by Horace Blackman Co. Installation by Industrial Plastic Fabricators, Inc. 


New rigid, extremely versatile, light weight materials are making corro- 
sion a memory in industry all over America, These unplasticized poly- 
vinyl chlorides are typified by Boltaron 6200. 
Firestone’s Exon 402-A resin meets Boltaron’s exacting specifications 
—best assurance of uniform results under the most corrosive conditions. 
These materials can be welded, sawed, sheared, stamped, milled, 
molded, planed, drilled, embossed, rolled and cemented—on conven- 
Fi tional woodworking or metalworking equipment. 
¥ ’ restone For details that will interest you in particular, call or write: 


Chemical Sales Division 


FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY, DEPT.21B. POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
A DIVISION OF THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


NOTE: Firestone supplies the resin only, does not manufacture the end product. 
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SURRENDER? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


HE BIG DECISION before the Western powers in Eu- 
rope is not just to surrender to the Communist ag- 


“gression in Indo-China—but how to do it. gracefully. 


For it is apparent now that our European allies have 


. Fejected the idea of resisting by military force the 


march of the aggressor in Southeast Asia and are ready 
finally to appedse the enemy. 

The new Prime Minister of France dislikes appease- 
ment but feels,that French public opinion demands it. 

The Prime Minister of Great Britain, faced with the 
rising political power of his,opposition in Parliament, 
evidently assumes that he also must stand for peace at 
almost any price: 

So the British*Foreign Secretary comes forth with a 
speech recommending a non-aggression pact with So- 
viet Russia “such as was adopted at Locarno in 1925 
and was torn into shreds later by Hitler, when it suited 
his purpose, What is significant is that Britain seems 
ready to recede from the doctrine of military pressure 
as a detefrent force and preférs to trust to the tender 
miefcies of the Kremlin to refrain from precipitating a 
world war. 

Mr. Eden has said again what Mr. Truman and Mr. 
Acheson: said so often in their speeches about the fear 
of a general war, Every time such a fear is expressed 
as the basic- motive for appeasement, the enemy con- 
strues the §tatement as a sign of .weakness—namely, 
that the West will do almost anything to prevent a war, 
even perhaps surrender in advance. 

So the'governments of Britain and France are today, 
in effect, begging the enemy to be cooperative—to set 
up a pattern that will save their faces. 

‘Reading some of the. speeches: delivered in the 
House of Commons last week, one woilld imagine the 
menace of Communist imperialism was wholly theoret- 
ical rather than real»and that the United States -alone 
has been disturbed by this supposed bugaboo. 

The infiltration by’ Communist imperialists around 
the world cannot be brushed aside merely by ignoring 


ity The events in Guatemala—at our own back door— ~ 


dramatically confirm the inroads made by the Commu- 
nist agents who have also been stirring up trouble for 
Britain.in Iran and Egypt and Malaya and for France 
in Tunisia and Morocco, as well as-in’ Indo-China. 
Are the British and French statesmen blind to. reali- 
ties? Not at all. They know as well as anybody in this 


_ country that the Communists are evil and’ they knew 


that Hitler and his Nazi techniques were evil, too. But 


: ‘they felt compelled to try appeasement at Munich in 


1938, and they are trying it again today. It is a policy 
of desperation. 

Can it stay the hand"of the enemy“now even though 
it didn’t stop World War II fifteen*yvears ago? Wishful 
thinking prevails at present throughout Europe, where 
the horror of another war-has-implanted itself :so deep- 
ly that it is not unfair-to: say that thereyare many 
Frenchmen who, on being asked to chose between a 
military occupation by the Communists and a world 
war, would gladly choose survival through surrender : 
rather than déath in Bwar. = 

Pacifism and non-resistance have become widespread 
since the news of what the:-H-bomb.can dexhas: been 
publicized. Diplomacy no longer can operate*in Lon- 
don and Paris asin the past on the confident assump- 
tion that peoples would.fight for their freedem and in- 
dependence and die rather than become slaves. 

In the face of such a trend, the Comrhunists have only 
to intensify ‘their infiltration tactics to take over free 
governments in Europe, one by one, as they ste victory 
ahéad in the worldwide campaign for their ideology. 


America alone stands unconvinced that sur- 
rénder and appeasement are necessary, There are, to be 
sure, even some Americans who calt their-own govern- 
ment a “war monger” and who exert the pressures of 
criticism upon those of us.who plead for old-fashionéd 
American ‘courage. But, fortunately, their cringing 
philosophy is not dominant. The true “war mongers” 
today are the appeasers who unwittingly encourage the 
same miscalculation by the enemy as has twice before 
brought on world wars. , 

Our allies are privileged, of course, to assume; the 
calculated risks of a policy of pacifism and appease- 
ment. They could be right. But the risks of such a 
policy being wrong are too great for America to take. 

What then should America do? We should firmly 
stand our ground, even if we are the last citadel in the 
world—the nation that refuses to be beguiled by the 
wiles of the Communist aggressor. 

While it may be painful to say, “I told-you so” if 
World War III some day calls us to rescue our mis- 
guided allies from their policies of appeasement and sur- 
render, it is necessary that we do not try, by threatening 
withdrawal of econdmic or military aid, to coerce our 
friends abroad. We must rearm ourselves*to the utmost 
even as we anxiously watch the gradual. processes. of 
surrender in the shell-shocked, fatigued and distraught 


countries that once held morality and honor so high in .._ 


the councils of the leading powers of the world. 
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A “Giant Brain” 
that's Strictly Business 


IBM’s new 702 Electronic Data Processing 
Machine brings to the accounting and 
record-keeping problems of business the 
speed and capacity of giant scientific 
computers. 










meet Mel ekteldeMuliilenrmeimicrareelte mile leet 
on its magnetic tapes (shown here), process 
this vast quantity of data, and turn out the 
results in the form you need. Payrolls, bill- 
ing, manufacturing and inventory control, 
cost allocation, manpower scheduling, fiscal 
accounting — all the complex operations of 
modern business—are performed at high 
speed. 














This is business automation at its highest 
development. 







International Business Machines 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 






World’s Leading Producer of 
Electronic Accounting Machines - 
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He was our Yankee Doodle Boy... 


Tuere’s a birth certificate in Providence that says 

George M. Cohan was born a few hours before midnight on 
the 3rd of July. But every American knows better. George 
M. Cohan couldn’t have been born on any other date but the 
4th of July. For he was our Yankee Doodle Boy, a real live 
nephew of his Uncle Sam’s . . . and the brashest, busiest, most 
lovable guy who ever hit Ncesiber ay. He wasa 

one-man show and a one-country man... and they 

never made another one like him. 


He wrote at least 40 plays and musicals . . . and played the lead 
in most of them. He composed 500 songs. For years he was 
the dynamo of the theater .. . writing, acting, composing, 
staging, producing. But never too busy on Broadway to go 
back “on the road” and tour the towns of the land he loved. 


He knew Americans. The secret of his success was us. 

He knew where our hearts were . .. knew what made us laugh 
. knew what put that tingle up our spines. The critics said 

he waved the flag. But we thought it was “a grand old flag” 

too, and we lined up at the box office by the millions 

to tell him so. 


He was credited with remaking the American 


was always a packed house in Vicksburg or Hazleton, 
with the laughs coming loud and fast, and every toe tapping 
out the beat of a new Cohan tune. 


” 6 


“Little Johnny Jones,” “Forty-five Minutes from Broadway,” 
“You're a Grand Old F lag,” “So J ong Mary,” “Seven Keys 
to Baldpate,” “Get-Rich- Quick W allingford”. .. how the 
memories come back! The straw hat over one eye, 
the flashing cane, and that funny little way he cocked his head 
and winked across the footlights right at you. His 
unforgettable role as the father in “Ah Wilderness.” The 
ovations in city after city as he made his last tour as F.D.R.in 
“I'd Rather Be Right.” The red, white and blue bunting, 
the shouts of the crowd, and the tightening 
in your throat as the band played “Over There” 
and the doughboys went marching by. 

No sir... we'll never forget a song and dance man named 
George M. Cohan. For half a century he reflected the 
sentimental, cocksure, we-can-do-anything spirit of an 
America on the move. He was our Yankee Doodle Boy 
—and we loved him! 


he: > q ‘ 

theater. He won a Congressional Medal for MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
writing “Over There.” He earned a lot of ETT. 

money and fame. But his biggest thrill BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





